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BREAKDOWN IN PERSIA 


CCORDING to Mr. Stokes and Mr. Harriman, the oil 
talks in Tehran are suspended. Dr. Mossadaq’s 
version is “ It is finished.” Finished it undoubtedly is 
for the moment. So far as Mr. Stokes is concerned, he 

had no alternative but to call a halt to the futile huckstering 
forced on him in the past fortnight, pack his bags and return 
home. He has been an admirable negotiator, ready to go even 
to questionable lengths in the endeavour to reach agreement ; his 
final proposal for a British manager of the oil-plant who could 
always in the last resort be overruled by the Persian authorities 
is only practicable on the assumption that the Persian authorities 
would act in a very different spirit from any manifested by any 
Persian authority in recent months. The negotiations may still 
be resumed. Mr. Stokes’s determination to bring things to a 
head or a smash is, no doubt, the best way to make that probable. 
But the interchanges have been disastrously revealing, and the 
central question is whether under an administration politically 
ittesponsible and industrially incompetent a British staff could 
carry on oil production without far firmer assurances of inde- 
pendence in day-to-day working than there is any prospect of 
their receiving. There is indeed a more sinister aspect of the 
affair than that. It would be hard to attach value to any assur- 
ances a Persian Government might give in view of the fact that 
the whole of the present trouble has arisen from a flagrant and 
indefensible violation by the present Persian Government of the 
agreement made in 1933 between Persia and the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company and expressly designed to make any such develop- 
ment as the present legally impossible. This disregard of 
legal obligations makes the contraction of further obligations 
almost purposeless. 

At the moment Persia is being swept by a wave of fanatical 
fationalism, with assassination the chief weapon in the armoury 
of its exponents, which makes the prospect of any resumption of 
Hegotiations on a reasonable basis remote. Yet if they are not 
fesumed, and brought to some not impossible conclusion, the 
GOusequence will be disaster not to Persia alone. The refinery 
at Abadan will close, production in the oilfields themselves will 
Cease, and even if the Persians did somehow produce oil and 
refine it there would be no tankers to carry it to purchasers. 


The Persian Government will be left without the funds which the 
oil royalties produced, and complete breakdown of adminis- 
tration seems inevitable. That such a situation may be Russia’s 
opportunity to offer help and establish a gommanding position 
in the country is too manifest to need mention, though it is fair 
to say that so far signs of exercise of Russian influence in the 
present dispute have been negligible. This danger, such as it is, 
must be faced. Even the Persians themselves cannot be blind 
to it, and it may conceivably prompt them to seek agreement 
with this country after all. It is only on their initiative that any 
breach of the present deadlock is possible. There is nothing to 
criticise in Mr. Stokes’s handling of the situation, and it is a 
matter for the greatest satisfaction that an American so experi- 
enced, so competent and so wise as Mr. Averell Harriman has 
apparently approved the British attitude throughout. President 
Truman deserves much gratitude for his decision to despatch Mr. 
Harriman to Tehran. 


Deadlock Plus Guns 


The interruption of the Kaesong talks by the Communists 
owing to an alleged violation of the demilitarised area by a 
United Nations’ aircraft is the most serious break so far. It 
derives its seriousness from the fact that the Communist allega- 
tion appears to have no truth in it, and must therefore have 
been concocted for the express purpose of bringing the talks to 
an end. What is more, it reinforces the movement back towards 
all-out war which has been noticeable in the last week as the 
fighting has flared up and the armistice talks have ground towards 
a stop. The nature of the factors which produced a deadlock 
in the sub-committee that was discussing the location of the 
proposed demilitarised zone between the opposed forces in Korea 
was no doubt plain enough on the large-scale maps lying before 
its members. “ Military logic ”"—that precise-sounding phrase 
which, according to the United Nations command, must 
determine the final position of the zone, has not, since the 
eighteenth century, been sufficient to convince any two non- 
Chinese commanders, after the mere inspection of marked maps, 
that one has won and the other has lost. War is no longer a 
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game of chess, and the only logic that convinces is the logic of 
guns. It is once more being tried, though still on a limited scale. 
And it has had some results, if only to show the United Nations 
forces, who have: made probing attacks between Yanggu and 
the east coast of the peninsula and between Chorwon and 
Kumbhwa in the centre of the line, that the Communist forces are 
as determined to hold on to their prepared defences as are the 
United Nations. So far the revival of the fighting has been 
mainly significant for its effect on the attitudes adopted at 
Kaesong. But if it goes on increasing in scale, it cannot be long 
before it assumes importance in its own right and opens up a 
new phase of the war. The disappointment at such an outcome 
would be all the more bitter in that neither side seems to expect 
any war confined to Korea to produce a decisive result. But the 
new venom the Communists have put into their broadcast propa- 
ganda, and their determination to disclaim their own exclusive 
responsibility for maintaining order within the truce area around 
Kaesong bode no good. 


The Bechuanaland Imbroglio 


The three British observers commissioned by Mr. Gordon- 
Walker, Secretary for Commonwealth Relations, to visit 
Bechuanaland, investigate the affairs of the Bamangwato people 
and report have at the end of their labours left the situation, 
which was bad enough already, substantially worse than 
they found it. Differences have been accentuated at every point 
-—between the three observers themselves, between the observers 
and the local British officials and, most of all, between the rival 
sections of the Bamangwato themselves. The kgotla at which 
Tshekedi was to have put his own case has not been held. The 
one man who seems to have come through the whole enquiry 
without loss of dignity or reputation is Tshekedi himself. He has, 
by any criterion, suffered serious injustice. Mr. Lipson, the chair- 
man of the committee of observers, whose own reputation for 
independence and integrity of judgement should ensure respectful 
attention for whatever report he may present to the Common- 
wealth Secretary, said plainly that owing to the flagrant intimida- 
tion of his followers Tshekedi had not had a fair deal. Yet out 
of the whole sorry business, which began to be mismanaged long 
before the idea of sending out observers ever arose, one con- 
clusion does emerge incontestably. The only solution that may 
save the situation is to approve the return of both Seretse and 
Tshekedi to their tribe. There is every indication that Seretse is 
desired as Chief—he is indeed the only lawful Chief—of the 
Bamangwato, and his assumption of that office would dispose 
finally of any suggestion that Tshekedi was aspiring to the chief- 
tainship, and therefore of any objection to Tshekedi’s return. 
The question now is whether Mr. Gordon-Walker will reconcile 
himself to taking a step he has hitherto firmly declined to take. 


After the Youth Rally 


The culmination and closing days of the Communist Youth 
Rally in Berlin did nothing to dispel the impression of the 
apparently inseparable association of good and bad elements in 
the gathering, or the conviction of the necessity of fostering the 
one and eliminating the other, at any rate in the countries outside 
direct Soviet influence. As to the Berlin gathering and events 
that preceded it, there are enquiries that still need to be made. 
The verbose and argumentative Foreign Office statement on the 
alleged mishandling of British youths and girls at Saalfelden by 
no means disposes of an unfortunate episode ; the American 
Commandant in Austria might well feel it his duty to investigate 
the affair fully ; there is such a principle as freedom of travel, 
even for Communists. All that, however, is merely temporary 
and secondary. The problem that the Berlin Rally poses is not 
how its methods might be copied or adopted—that is no desirable 
objective—but how the unquestioned enthusiasm it aroused for 
ideals in themselves good, however they may be perverted by 
propagandists, can throughout Europe be given sound and con- 
structive expression without sacrifice of its force and inspiration. 
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Problems at Bonn 


The political tension at Bonn serves to demonstrate once more 
both the indispensability of Dr.“Adenauer, and the complexity 
of the problems he has to handle. Some of them are inherent 
in the nature of coalitions, and when Herr Bliicher, who is Vice- 
Chancellor and Leader of the second largest party on the 
Government benches, the Free Democrats, resigns his Position 
on the International Ruhr Authority as mark of disagreement 
with the refusal of the majority of the body to reduce Germany’s 
export-quota of coal by a million tons a situation of manifest 
difficulty is created. There is a great deal in Herr Bliicher’s 
contention that Germany, with an expanding industry and an 
urgent need to increase her export of manufactured goods, 
requires the coal badly herself. Countries like France are very 
short of coal, but Germans are not likely to take kindly at this 
time of day to the argument that because Germany was beaten 
in the war the victors still have a lien on her raw materials. 
Similarly, while it is clearly reasonable that Germany should pay 
increased costs of occupation in respect of the increased British 
and American forces stationed in Germany for Germany’s defence 
it is intelligible that the average German does not take that view. 
There is some danger that controversy on such points may play 
into the hands of German nationalists, but Germany is moving 
rapidly towards full self-government, and if Dr. Adenauer can 
impress his countrymen with the virtues of patience for a few 
critical months difficulties should gradually smooth themselves 
out. That on the whole seems likely to happen. 


Approach to Spain 


The despatch of a military mission to Spain by the United 
States is a piece of realism which so far from being deprecated 
as it was by a British Cabinet nervous of the reactions of its 
party’s doctrinaires, should be unreservedly welcomed. On 
strategic grounds the exclusion of Spain from a Western Euro- 
pean defence system is fantastic, and no political argument for 
such exclusion will hold water for a moment. No one is asked 
to express, or to feel, enthusiasm for General Franco’s adminis- 
tration—though any possible alternative might provoke less. 
There is no doubt that the great majority of Spaniards prefer 
the ills they have, even if they definitely think them ills, to an 
exchange for others that they know not of. And to spin argu- 
ments that would at one and the same time justify Tito, or for that 
matter Salazar, and condemn Franco might cause even practised 
casuists some exercise of mind. There are signs, however, of 
changes in two quarters—in Spain itself and in public opinion 
regarding Spain ; on both an article by Vernon Bartlett (a recent 
visitor to Spain) on a later page will be found salutary and 
instructive. Another article, in Tuesday’s Times, contrasts the 
excellent morale of the Spanish armed forces with their lament- 
able deficiencies of equipment. Assistance from the United 
States can go far to remedy this, though Atlantic Treaty countries 
must have first call on American production. The best thing for 
Spaniard’ themselves will be closer association with democratic 
countries. The American mission, though itself strictly technical, 
may be a first step in that direction. 


What Way for Youth ? 


In an endeavour to find answers to some of the questions 
raised im a leading article in last week's SPECTATOR on the 
recent Youth Rally in Berlin, a short series of contributions on 
the general subject “ What Way for Youth? ” has been arranged. 
The first, from Berlin, appears on page 234 of this issue. Writers 
of subsequent articles will include Lord Aberdare, the well- 
known cricketer and rackets champion, who is Chairman of the 
National Association of Boys’ Clubs ; Col. J. S. Wilson, Director 
of the Boy Scouts’ International Bureau; Dr. A. E. Morgan, 
who prepared the notable report on The Needs of Youth for 
King’s George's Jubilee Trust; and one of the SPECT ATOR 
correspondents in Germany, Herr Ernst Friedlaender. 
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HIGHER WAGES, 


HERE is nothing heroic about the statement in which the 

General Council of the Trades Union Congress has given 

its blessing to the new campaign for wage increases. It 
represents neither a bold bid for effective leadership of the trade 
union movement in its traditional fight for the interests of its 
members nor an attempt—which would have to be even bolder— 
to establish the supremacy of reason in the field of industrial 
relations, where reason is normally only a subsidiary factor. The 
key sentence of the whole report of the General Council says 
“It is apparent that in the present situation trade unions must 
endeavour to maintain the real wages of their members by 
demanding wage increases.” That sentence is simply an 
acknowledgement of an existing state of affairs. It is not the 
signal for the abandonment of the policy of wage restraint. It 
is a fat acceptance of the fact that that policy is already in ruins. 
The solemn recognition of this situation by the T.U.C., long after 
the individual unions and the public at large had come to take 
it for granted, only serves to confirm that the three years’ attempt 
by Transport House to lead the whole trade union movement 
towards a realistic national economic policy is over. The T.U.C. 
General Council was never happy about assuming so dashing a 
réle. It now goes back to its routine business of settling inter-union 
disputes, providing representatives at international gatherings 
and making representations to the Government on a variety of 
general subjects. It is far removed from the rank and file, for 
whom even the leaders of their individual unions are remote 
figures. The General Council has formally resumed its old 
function of leading the trade union army from behind. 


In these circumstances even the more reasonable pronounce- 
ments of the T.U.C. General Council are of limited importance. 
In any case there has been a tendency in the daily Press, and most 
remarkably in the Tory Press, to make this week’s report sound 
more reasonable than it is in fact. Odd flashes of reason may 
indeed be detected in it. There is the recognition first that a 
heavy defence expenditure is not easy to square with the 
maintenance of the standard of living, second that the policy of 
“soaking the rich” has no great future, and third that there is 
a need for more efficient production. But such recognition requires 
neither the genius of a Keynes nor the moral courage of a Cripps. 
In fact it is not much more than common sense. And, most 
unfortunately, in the report of the T.U.C. General Council it is 
accompanied by a number of other statements so contrary to 
common sense, that the total effect is profoundly discouraging. 
For what is the point of the General Council's talking of a reduced 
standard of living, of a realistic taxation policy, and of higher 
production, if at the same time it is feeling its way towards still 
stricter control of profits, a capital gains tax, and more physical 
controls on the war-time model, if it fails to call for an increased 
effort from the workers in return for higher wages, and if, by 
a supreme acrobatic contortion, it can actually persuade itself 
that food subsidies “can be regarded as an anti-inflationary 
weapon ” ? 

The T.U.C. and the Labour Party generally are caught in the 
grip of the same contradiction. They want—the phrase was 
once used with telling effect by Sir Stafford Cripps—to have their 
cake and eat it. Subsidies provide the perfect test case. They 
are obviously inflationary, for they encourage demand and the 
root cause of inflation is an excessive money demand. This time 
it is another Socialist leader, Mr. Dalton, who supplies the 
revealing catch phrase—too much money chasing too few goods. 
The attempt to represent subsidies for all as a social necessity 
breaks down on the simple fact that an expenditure on direct aid 
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HIGHER PRICES 


to the really needy of one tenth of the £410 million a year that the 
Government now spends on subsidies would avert all danger of 
hardship to consumers. The rich would not miss the subsidies 
at all, and nobody but the very poorest—who would be assisted 
in any case—would suffer any worse consequence from their 
withdrawal than transfer of expenditure from non-necessities— 
drink, tobacco and betting in particular—to necessities. The 
total result would undoubtedly be a reduction of consumers’ 
demand,-and that is precisely what is needed to combat an 
inflationary situation. But that is what the T.U.C. refuses to 
face, except verbally. Instead it produces a tortuous argument to 
the effect that subsidies may be an anti-inflationary weapon 
because they may provide an alternative to demands for higher 
incomes. There is no evidence that they would do anything of 
the sort—any more than there is any evidence that the Govern- 
ment’s new proposals for the limitation of dividends will dissuade 
the unions from presenting new wage claims. The argument that 
the average trade unionist wants subsidies or wage increases is 
nonsense. He wants subsidies and wage increases. He has 
obviously never been convinced that if he has both these things 
then, in present circumstances, he will certainly get inflation as 
well ; and the General Council of the T.U.C. has done nothing 
in this report to bring the truth home to him. 

The General Council does nothing to remove the pathetic 
fallacy that the wogkers can have it both ways without working 
any harder. Instead it pins its faith on more and more controls. 
But controls, particularly of the direct physical kind which the 
General Council is inclined to advocate, are more likely to hinder 
than to help production, and more likely to increase rather than 
decrease the present rigidity of the British economy. They could 
even offset some of the anti-inflationary effect of a removal of 
subsidies, for controls hinder the downward as well as the 
upward movement of prices. 

The fact is that the economics of the T.U.C. statement are 
utterly confused, and the confusion is if anything rendered worse 
by the reasonable air with which its wildly unfeasonable argu- 
ments are presented. It would probably be better for all concerned 
if the T.U.C., and the individual unions with it, would drop the 
pretence that they are speaking in the best interests of the whole 
community. When trade unions fight simply and openly for the 
wage rates and the welfare of their members the rest of the world 
at least knows where it stands. It is when the sectional interests 
of the unions become entangled with the policy of the Govern- 
ment that the worst confusion arises, and the argument gains 
ground that if industry cannot afford to meet the wage claims 
of the unions then the taxpayers should meet them instead. That 
is of course precisely the argument which lies behind the latest 
claim of the railway unions for a 10 per cent. rise. It ignores 
the possibility of meeting the claim by means of greater working 
efficiency. It treats the suggestion that earnings may be expanded 
by more and harder work as rather indecent. And the whole 
unrealistic process is encouraged by the incorrigible habit of the 
T.U.C. of assuming that its constant access to Ministers is its 
right, whereas it is really a dangerous privilege granted to the 
very indirect representatives of about 40 per cent. of the total 
labour force. There are passages in the General Council’s Report 
in which this assumption is paraded in the most scandalous way. 
Their advocacy of dividend control is a case in point. There is 
little doubt that if the General Council had pursued a national 
wages policy with the vigour that it has pursued a national profits 
policy they would have fallen foul of the constituent unions long 
ago. As it is they have pressed upon the Government a new and 
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drastic restriction of the incomes of a whole class of persons who, 
far from being represented by the T.U.C., are treated as its 
natural enemies. . 
And this is the body whose report is described in a leading 
Conservative daily as “ realistic.” What can possibly be gained 
by such an abuse of words? It is hardly believable that the 
Conservative Party leaders have decided that they will accept 
arguments they know to be wrong for the sake of trade union 
votes that they are most unlikely to get. Even the near approach 
of a General Election would not justify such an empty sacrifice 
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of principle as that. It is more likely that the insidious and very 
dangerous belief that Socialist economic policy is something that 
can be compromised with has given rise to a habit of only 
listening to what is reasonable in statements of that policy, and 
passing over what is unreasonable. But in the T.U.C.’s statement 
on wages, prices and profits, unreason outweighs reason, and 
the total effect of the policy outlined would undoubtedly be to 
encourage inflation. : 
quite out of hand. But if the main points of the trade union 
case were conceded it would Very soon become so. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


F all the numerous and variegated accounts of how 
Princess Margaret spent her birthday, I prefer that in 
the Court Circular, which I quote in extenso: “ Today 

is the twenty-first anniversary of the Birthday of the Princess 
Margaret.” I like that even better than the information, proffered 
elsewhere, that on the auspicious day Her Royal Highness took a 
light breakfast. I like very much indeed the series of family 
photographs taken at Balmoral on the birthday, and the fact that 
it was the local Ballater photographer who was commissioned 
to take them. And I like the obvious desire of the King that 
what was essentially a family occasion should be kept as far as 
possible a family occasion, not a rare and valued type of news- 
paper-fodder. At the same time it was, in fact, both a family 
occasion and something more. The Royal Family can never be 
simply themselves. They belong in a peculiar way to the nation. 
They serve it unceasingly and they win respect and affection in 
return. That is true in a special sense of Princess Margaret, for 
with all her vivacity and charm there is, to the common observer, 
something attractively undisclosed about her. The keenness of 
her intelligence is not in doubt. Her concern for the more serious 
aspects of public life is shown by the afternoons she spends from 
time to time in the House of Commons listening to very far from 
inspiriting debates:. Her tirelessness in discharging, with great 
grace, those functions for which she is in universal demand 
provokes both admiration and gratitude. Is it in her character 
to have delivered (if she had been the elder instead of the younger 
sister) such a memorable address as Princess Elizabeth broadcast 
from South Africa on her own twenty-first birthday? It may 
well be so. Anyhow, the occasion has not arisen. Princess 
Margaret has her own particular part to play in the wide field 
of service that falls to the Royal Family. She has played it 
admirably in what may be termed the years of preparation. As 
she passes into the years of fulfilment, words spoken in Crathie 
Church, where the Princess and her parents worshipped last 
Sunday, meet all needs: “ Put about her Thine everlasting arms, 
and may Thy peace dwell in her way.” 


* * . * 


That the colour-bar should prevail on British Railways when 
both the Railway Executive and the National Union of Railway- 
men are definitely against it is as surprising as it is deplorable. 
It can spring only from the bone-headed prejudice of individuals 
numerous enough, or effective enough as agitators, to get their 
way. It is all to the good that a Conservative and a Liberal M.P. 
are taking the matter up, but what they, or even public opinion 
generally, can do about it is very doubtful. All that is in question. 
is holiday work by students, and white students are accepted 
readily ; coloured ones are not. The best hope is that decent- 
minded railwaymen, of whom there must be abundance, should 
bring strong persuasion to bear on colleagues who cannot be so 
described. 

* * . ® 

Just as it is necessary not merely that justice should be done 
but that it should appear to be done, so in the reviewing of books 
it is not enough for bias or preconception to be absent ; there 
must be no excuse for any suspicion of its being present. There 





has been too much, in certain quarters in the past, of little cliques 
of writers assiduously eulogising one another’s books in the 
review columns of various journals, and I doubt whether today 
enough trouble is always taken to select reviewers not only with 
no actual but also with no apparent interest in the author of a 
particular work ; all literary editors are familiar with reviewers 
who offer their services in respect of a particular book because 
“the author is a friend of mine "—a quite decisive reason for 
sending the book elsewhere. When I see a book by a Fellow of 
All Souls reviewed in a London paper of repute by another 
Fellow of All Souls I cannot help feeling that a sound principle 
has been regrettably ignored. Of course, I do not question the 
reviewer's honesty and sincerity for a moment; a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, would no doubt have treated the book 
just as favourably ; and the reviewer presumably did not choose 
himself. But, I repeat, this is a field in which appearances count 
as well as realities. 
* + * * 

Of all the deplorable incidents connected with the three-man 
mission to Bechuanaland appointed by Mr. Gordon Walker, the 
most deplorable has been the conduct of the trade union member 
of the mission, Mr. H. L. Bullock. According to reports from 
newspaper correspondents on the spot, Mr. Bullock at an early 
stage in this judicial enquiry decided that he was definitely anti- 
Tshekedi. Regarding Mr. D. L. Lipson’s mention of the fact 
that he had been an Independent Member of Parliament, Mr. 
Bullock thought fit to comment: “ He has not told you that the 
British people in their wisdom slung him out at the ‘ast election.” 
This, of course, may have been meant to be jocular, for Mr. 
Bullock is clearly given to jocularity ; the Daily Telegraph Special 
Correspondent mentioned one day last week that “ Mr. Bullock 
repeated for the tenth time. his entirely unappreciated jest about 
being * the only bullock in the Reserve on two legs.” And it 
was Mr. Bullock who contributed to the unseemly wrangle 
between the three observers before assembled tribesmen the 
remark, addressed to Mr. Lipson, “I think you are being 
ridiculous.” Professor Macmillan, the third member of the Com- 
mission, has tactfully left Mr. Lipson and Mr. Bullock to travel 


home d deux. 
, * * * « 


Constant Lambert's tragically early death removes one of the 
strongest links with the musical life of the “twenties, the years 
when his own outstanding talents and Diaghileff's patronage 
brought him early fame. His musical tastes, his sense of humour 
and his romanticism @ rebours were unmistakably those of a 
period, but both the man and, in a narrower sense, his music were 
strongly individual. As a conyposer Lambert never quite fulfilled 
his early promise, but he will be remembered by all for his “ Rio 
Grande” and by musicians and historians of music for 
“ Summer’s Last Will and Testament.” His work as conductor 
and musical director of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet took the best 
years of his life, and he played a large part in determining the 
company’s admirable musical standards. He was a witty and 
provocative writer, and his Music Ho! remains one of the most 
entertaining and best-written books of musical criticism in the 
English language. JANUS. 


At the moment the rise in prices is not. 
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Second Thoughts on Spain 


By VERNON BARTLETT 


E all know all about Spain, but it is odd how our know- 
ledge varies. The Spanish tragedy is that the civil war 
began so shortly after Hitler had reinforced Mussolini 

in rejecting the Western interpretation of democracy that a 
national struggle also became an international war of ideologies. 
To some people General Franco was a gallant knight, defending 
Christianity from the Communist Anti-Christ. To others the 
Spanish Republicans were fighting against appalling odds to free 
a backward and down-trodden people from a feudal tyranny. 
And most of us are as sure of our interpretations today as we 
were fifteen years ago. 

| was a passionate supporter of the Republicans, although I 
have to admit that neither the Anarchists nor the Communists 
among them had ideas of democracy which resembled my own. 
I still believe that the defeat of the Republic was an international 
tragedy which would not have occurred but for Hitler’s and 
Mussolini’s weapons and troops. But I know people who are 
just as passionate in support of Franco, and who believe that the 
foreign aid to the Republicans was as great as that which he 
received. There has never been—as there should be—a genuine 
and impartial enquiry into foreign intervention in the Spanish 
civil war. 

That war, of course, has now passed into history. But the 
memory of it has not, with the result that the supporters of either 
side make the mistake of thinking of Spain as it was then, and not 
as it is now. In fact, the civil war influenced the Spaniards 
greatly, and I do not believe that the sacrifices it demanded have 
been entirely in vain. Had Franco been a big enough man to 
show magnanimity after his victory, its few advantages would 
be as obvious as its evils. Unfortunately, in a country of such 
intense light and shade there are no greys ; compromise and con- 
ciliation are taken to denote weakness and fear, so that far too 
many Republicans who have been pardoned are nevertheless 
penalised when it comes to finding work. Nevertheless, Franco 
is probably more sure of his power today than at any previous 
moment. The Republic could not be re-established (even if its 
leaders had been able to remain united in exile and in touch with 
public opinion inside the country) without recourse to fighting. 
And nothing is more certain than that nobody in Spain wants 
another civil war. In the last one a million Spaniards lost their 
lives. 

Then why not a monarchy? Don Juan, waiting in Portugal for 
the summons to the throne, is a pleasant young man with 
moderately progressive ideas. He even has the support of a 
good many Republicans who see no immediate hope for their 
own cause and who look upon him as a much lesser evil than 
General Franco. But the Pretender has said fairly plainly that 
he would have no dealings with Franco, and Franco apparently 
sees no reason to have dealings with him. The fact that he served 
for some years in the Royal Navy may be an additional handicap, 
since Great Britain is temporarily under a very large and dark 
cloud. In any case Franco is believed to have an ingenious 
scheme whereby Don Juan’s eldest son, the thirteen-year-old 
Infante Juan Carlos, would be proclaimed king. Since the suc- 
cession law has recently been changed so that the age at which 
the Infante could come to the throne has been postponed from 
25 to 30, Franco would be able to carry on as Regent for some 
seventeen years. This scheme does not appeal to Don Juan, but 
it might appeal to the increasing number of Spaniards who are 
Monarchists by inclination but “ collaborationists ” in order to 
gets jobs under Franco. 

So the Monarchists were not very optimistic even before the 
Americans came along with talk of a military agreement which 
has already tremendously flattered the Spaniards (despite its 
implication that their country could not remain neutral in a 
third world war) and which should be the prelude to a fine 
flow of dollars. Add to this the fact that this year’s harvest is 
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as good as last year’s was bad, and one understands why the 
quiet-spoken little dictator in his palace near Madrid must be 
thanking his lucky stars. His opposite number in the Kremlin 
has prevented any serious revival of Republicanism ; President 
Truman is likely to prevent an early and irresistible swing 
towards the monarchy. 

But Spain is changing, even though her ruler remains. We 
have made the mistake of forgetting that where there is life there 
must be growth. There is still great poverty, which we have 
accentuated in the hope that discontent might lead to Franco’s 
overthrow. There is also a shocking and criminal disregard 
among many of the rich for the miseries of the poor. But the 
Government has retained most of the social reforms introduced 
during the Republic, and has introduced some new ones on its 
own, with the result that the Spanish industrialist says much the 
same things about the’ alleged pampering of the worker as the 
British industrialist says here at home. One government may 
make concessions because it represents the working masses, and 
another may make concessions because it fears them, but there 
is a marked similarity in the results. 

The Army officers no longer represent, as they used to do, the 
families of aristocratic absentee landlords ; many of them are 
middle-class men who enlisted during the civil war and stayed 
on in the Army when it was over. The Government itself con- 
tains a larger proportion of technicians than would have been the 
case in the old days. But it is, above all, in the Church that the 
change seems to be most remarkable. Six thousand priests lost 
their lives in the civil war, and it is not therefore surprising if a 
good many of the survivors worry too much about their own 
skins and too little about the souls under their care. But there 
are also very many priests—some of whom were successful pro- 
fessional men wheo the civil war broke out—who have been 
deeply and lastingly affected by the hatreds and horrors of that 
period. These men now have a following among the poor such 
as had been unknown in Spain for many generations. It is from 
the Church that there now comes the most persistent demand for 
greater freedom of speech. 

Spain is still, of course, a dictatorship, with Franco in absolute 
control. Nobody—except him and the advisers themselves—is 
sure to whom he turns for advice. No Minister when he goes to 
bed at night is sure that he will still be a Minister when he gets 
up in the morning. As in every other dictatorship, there is a 
posse of yes-men and a thick wad of sycophantic newspapers 
between the Caudillo and the people, with the inevitable growth 
of incompetence and corruption. There is therefore a lot of dis- 
content, which the Spaniards, being strong individualists, express 
with a frankness amazing to anybody familiar with the dictator- 
ships of the Cominform. 

But even before the Americans arrived with their proposals 
to end Spain’s isolation, there were small signs of a growing 
freedom. For example, the Labour Unions (which contain a 
good many Radical members who in other circumstances might 
have become Communists) had suggested that there would have 
been no Barcelona strike last spring if they themselves had the 
right to elect all their officials instead of having the upper ranks 
of the hierarchy imposed upon them from above. And deputies 
in the Cortes had ventured timidly to ask for a larger say in the 
government of the country. Such tendencies will increase now 
that it has become so important for General Franco to prove to 
the Americans that he is rather a benevolent autocrat than a 
brutal tyrant. A new Press law is under consideration which may 
possibly allow a little healthy criticism. American advisers and 
experts will be much more interested in a man’s capabilities than 
his sycophantic loyalty to the régime. And the lessening dis- 
content resulting from greater prosperity may encourage the 
Government to show more tolerance towards those Spaniards 
whose only crime was to have been on the losing side in the civil 
war. These developments call for a reconsideration of our own 
policy towards Spain. 

I believe that we have made the mistake of overlooking the 
extent to which the people of any country are likely in the long 
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run to identify themselves with their government (whatever the 
methods by which it obtained power), and to modify it by 
broadening the basis of its support. The Falange Party, for 
example, plays an astonishingly small part in Spanish politics 
today, whereas former Republicans, Monarchists and other 
opponents of Franco have correspondingly increased their 
influence. As far as I am concerned, I loathe as much as ever 
the methods which gave Franco his victory, but I no longer 
believe that the satisfaction one may gain from feeling righteously 
indignant about it justifies the continuance of a policy which 
brings hardship to the Spanish people but strength to their 
dictator. 


What Way for Youth?—I 


By A VISITOR TO BERLIN 


“ REUNDSCHAFT ” — “ Freundschaft ” — “ Amitié ” — 
Friendship—wherever you went, whatever you did, 
these were the key words of the World Festival of Youth 

and Students for Peace recently concluded in East Berlin. On 

leaving your room in the billet, at the breakfast table, in the 
train to the centre of East Berlin, participants were greeted with 
an eternal round of handshaking and the inevitable magic word 
for the promotion of peace—* Friendship.” Even before the 

Festival was officially opened participants were swamped with 

the exuberance of the “ Freundschaft” greeting, for trains were 

stopped at selected stations on entering the German Democratic 

Republic and an official welcome given by the local organisers 

of the German Youth Movement the Freie Deutsche Jugend (Free 

German Youth). Bands on the station burst into “ The Song 

of Freedom,” and the carefully roped-off pens of Young Pioneers 

(aged 9-14 years), Free German Youth and civilian popu- 

lation erupted into demonstrations of welcome by rhythmic 

clapping to the tune of “ Freund-schaft,” interspersed here and 
there with the rhythmic variation “ Staleen! ” 

The Festival was officially declared open at the Walther 
Ulbricht Stadium on Sunday, August Sth. The speeches at this 
ceremony included one by Mr. Burnbaum on behalf of the 
British Delegation, which numbered about 30 at that time. All 
followed the same pattern and quite effectively denoted the 
theme which was to run through the Festival period. Anti-West 
feeling was to be stimulated, and this can be clearly seen in 
the address of the President of the German Democratic Republic, 
Wilhelm Pieck : 

“Dear friends from all over the world! The situation is 
extremely serious. Despite their defeats the Anglo-American 
warmongers have not given up their war plans. They are 
feverishly increasing armaments production. They abuse the 
force of the peoples in order to produce ever more weapons of 
destruction. The war bloc of the Atlantic Pact Powers has pro- 
duced an armaments production office especially for this purpose. 
The bloodthirsty enemies of mankind, the German, Japanese 
imperialists and militarists, are being rearmed in order to be let 
loose again on the peoples. The utmost strengthening of the 
fight for peace is therefore the highest demand of the hour. 

“Long live the Soviet Union, the great example of peaceful 
construction for all peoples! 

“ Long live the great leader in the world fight for the peaceful 
future of the peoples, Josef W. Stalin! ” 

Speeches, comments, and toasts at public gatherings all fol- 
lowed this line, and condemnation of the “ Anglo-American 
Fascist warmongers” was further propagated by the wholesale 
display of cartoons and caricatures of Western political ‘eaders. 

Concurrent with the Festival was the XIth World University 
Games in which teams representing 42 countries took part. In 
spite of the fact that there was no official team representing 
Great Britain, a team consisting of students of a London 
technical schoo] appeared under the British Flag, and, not un- 
naturally, since it was competing against the sporting cream of 
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the Eastern countries, was decisively relegated to the lowest 
possible position in the final tables. 

In addition two large sporting and gymnastic displays were 
presented on August 9th and 16th. The bare mention of 
the numbers of gymnasts taking part, 20,000, gives but little 
idea of the magnificence and magnitude of these display s. 7,000 
people doing rhythmic exercises with hoops or medicine balls 
all moving as a single entity, with the precision and seeming 
inevitability of a well-oiled mechanical machine, cannot fail to 
be impressive. But this was not enough, and even in these events 
some political trend had to be worked in, and a tableau repre- 
senting Russian tanks was followed by a symbolic demonstration 
by the full complement of 20,000 gymnasts, showing how the 
Soviet nation would lead the oppressed black and yellow races 
along the paths of freedom. 

In the cultural field there was a wide and varied choice, 
ranging from ballet and opera to a circus and various exhibi- 
tions. These shows were of a particularly high standard, and 
some, such as the Czech, Hungarian and Soviet national pro- 
grammes, were on such a lavish scale that they would be 
immediate successes if transplanted to either the West End or 
Broadway. Enquiries elicited the fact that one of the best ballet 
groups from Moscow was there, and in addition some of the 
best artists in the musical sphere in the “ People’s ” Democracies 
put in appearances. Finance of these shows is interesting 
(admission to all activities was completely free during the 
Festival) for individual Governments make grants towards the 
production of National Culture programmes, and this amount is 
increased by an allocation of 15 per cent. of the trade union 
contributions. 

The Young Girls’ Day of Solidarity demonstration on August 
9th was a very damp squib compared with the well-organised 
mass-scale display of “ The Young German Peace Fighters” in 
Marx-Engels Square the following Sunday. The former was 
under-publicised and disorganised, but the latter had world-wide 
publicity and in Hollywood terminology was Stupendous, 
Colossal and Mammoth. A parade of a million people 
is something which we in this country find difficult to imagine 
or comprehend: when half this number is carrying flowers, 
banners, slogans or coloured photographs of Communist leaders 
in all countries (not in strict proportion, for there were about 
100 photographs of Stalin to every one of other Red leaders) and 
liberally interspersed with men and girls in yellow, brown, blue, 
red or white gym outfits, the whole presents a moving, living 
ribbon of colour. For the first hour this kaleidoscope is 
interesting, but as time passes the reiteration of Anti-West 
slogans and the seemingly never-ending stream of the same por- 
traits bores one, and for the last five hours boredom reigns 
supreme. But this is only for the onlooker, and the participants 
in the parade were completely indifferent to the fatigue involved, 
for to these people the demonstration was a re-affirmation of 
previously expressed faith. 

I found myself regretting that some of our more pompous 
politicians could not be present to observe this parade. The air 
was electric with fanatical fervour, and the voices of a million 
young Germans religiously chanting the name of their leader, 
Stalin, might have shaken some of them out of their state of 
complacent torpor. The Hitler Youth Movement was never like 
this. Then there was a German nationalistic strain being played 
upon, but now we find adulation lavished upon the leader of 
another country, and converts to this creed are not limited to 
the Eastern part of Germany. It would be foolish to attempt 
to minimise the importance of the Youth Movements in the 
Peoples’ Democracies. The F.D.J. has members of all ages, and 
while membership is not compulsory, “it is better to be a 
member.” 

However, it is not in the F.D.J. that the greatest problem 
for the Western Youth Organisers lies, for in the Young 
Pioneer Corps we see a move to indoctrination at the earliest 
possible age. Just try to imagine a huge camp of several acres, 
with a stadium, football, hockey and netball pitches galore, 
living accommodation for 20,000 youngsters, with boys and girls 
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from all over Germany meeting there. From the time they 
set up in the morning, when they take part in a flag-raising 
ceremony in front of a 20-foot photograph of a Communist 
leader and receive the slogan for the day, such as “ Forward to 
Peace under the Leadership of Josef Stalin,” to the time they 
eo to bed at night, repeated instances of the glory of the Soviet 
Union are put in their minds. The fervour of these children, 
amounting to almost a religious fanaticism, is frightening: they 
know of no other régime and, from the negative policies of the 
Western Youth Authorities they will have little or no oppor- 
tunity of broadening their outlook. Even the old adage about 
“the British lose every battle except the last one” gives little 
solace in this instance, for in these matters we are losing all along 
the line, and this particular battle is one we can ill afford to lose. 

Originally the British would have consisted of three types—l, 
the Communist Party members ; 2, the ideological peace-lovers ; 
and 3, the interested, or curious, non-Communists. The patent 
Government policy of making travel difficulties drastically 
reduced the number of the iatter category, and I would put the 
percentage of non-Communists that eventually arrived as low as 
| percent. The Communists got through en bloc, and regrettable 
incidents at Innsbruck merely served to strengthen their case. 
An interesting feature of the Innsbruck affair was that it con- 
verted some of the previously a-political people to the Com- 
munist cause. Conversely, one student with previous Communistic 
leanings was so nauseated by the regimentation, the incessant 
lauding of things Soviet and the virulent propaganda against the 
Western democracies, that he was turned into a violent anti- 
Communist. At the peak there were some 1,200 British at the 
Festival (including 30 Scottish children at the Young Pioneers’ 
Camp) and the majority of these will return to Britain even more 
convinced of the righteousness of their struggle. In spite of the 
missionary zeal of these people this does not constitute a major 
threat here in Britain, but in Europe the position is rather 
different. What can be done about the enthusiasm of the F.D.J. 
and the Young Pioneer Corps ? So far American and British 
policy has been to inculcate a type of British or American 
democracy into the German people. They do not want this. 
They are used to having a leader who promotes their innate 
national fervour. I would submit that the answer to these two 
movements is the formation of a democratic youth movement 
in West Germany, fired with imagination for the real rebicth of 
the German Nation: 


The Mayor’s Conversion 


By SYDNEY D. BAILEY 


HE Mayor of Pingshan was a ruthless old despot with two 
wives. Old Number One, as he called her, was a tooth- 
less hag with a pock-marked face. For forty years she 

had managed the crew of servants who cooked his meals, swept 
his house, washed his clothes and filched his belongings. She 
knew all the tricks of servants, and several more besides. She 
had a shrill voice, and when she was angry she was like Hitler 
addressing a Nuremberg Rally. Her command of Chinese invec- 
tive was unsurpassed. The Mayor once told me that Old Number 
One saved him more money than it cost to keep her. 

Old Number Two, who dated from his conversion § to 
Christianity, was quite another kettle of fish. She was, I should 
guess, at least thirty years the Mayor’s junior. Her relationship 
with the servanis was not that of an imperious manager but of a 
condescending queen. Old Number One gave them orders : 
Old Number Two asked them about their wives. 

There had been many troubles at Pingshan since the Mayor 
embraced the Christian religion, but none had caused so much 
embarrassment to Pastor Chu as the Mayor’s second marriage. 
The Pastor was a meek little man from Canton with strongly 
puritanical views. He was at a permanent disadvantage because 
he was unable to speak the local dialect. The Mayor was a bully, 
a friend of the provincial governor, a member of “ the party,” 
and active in a powerful secret society. He had a finger in most 
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of the local pies, but had maintained an attitude of unconcealed 
hostility towards Pastor Chu and the small Christian community 
of Pingshan. He was always requisitioning the chapel and using 
it for billeting soldiers passing through on the way to the front. 
It was not that the soldiers were sacrilegious ; it was just that 
they treated the chapel as though it were a Chinese temple. 

In other ways the Mayor had made things difficult for Pastor 
Chu and his friends. He fixed an exorbitant county import duty 
on Bibles, and, when he discovered that this had not been paid 
on a particularly large consignment, he confiscated the lot. Then 
there was the question of rates. Nobody in Pingshan had ever 
heard of rates until the day the Mayor announced that there 
would be a special levy on all land and property used for religious 
purposes, except that Chinese religions would be exempt. Pastor 
Chu failed in his efforts to convince the Mayor that Christianity 
was a Chinese religion. 

There was tremendous excitement when the Pastor announced 
after service one Sunday that the Mayor wished to be baptised. 
There was a certain amount of subdued criticism of the Mayor 
among the local gentry, but it subsided when news reached 
Pingshan that the Generalissimo had joined the Christian Church 
some months previously. The little chapel was packed for the 
baptismal service. The Mayor was christened Paul in memory 
of another who had also persecuted the Church. When the 
ceremony was over the Mayor announced that he wished to make 
a gift of some Bibles to the chapel. 

It was a few weeks later that he raised the question of his 
second marriage. The woman of his choice was a prominent 
member of the chapel, and they desired a Christian wedding. 
There were long discussions between the Mayor and Pastor Chu. 
How the Mayor persuaded Pastor Chu to agree to officiate at 
the wedding I never discovered. Pastor Chu once asked me 
whether there was anyt~.:g in the view that the Mayor’s first 
marriage was not valid as Old Number One was not a Christian. 
On the day that the second marriage was solemnised the Mayor 
presented to the chapel a badly needed harmonium. He let it 
be known that he was retaining Old Number One as a house- 
keeper because she was too old to start a new life. It was 
fortunate that there was no such office in China as mayoress ; 
otherwise there might have been difficulty in deciding which of 
the wives had the better claim to the office. 

Just as the Mayor regarded Old Number Two as an addition 
to and not a replacement of Old Number One, so his acceptance 
of Christianity in no way interfered with his earlier beliefs. 
Christianity was an embellishment of his other religious convic- 
tions rather than a renunciation of them. He became a keen 
student of the Bible, regarding it as a handbook of precedents ; 
and it never occurred to him to disentangle the spiritual lessons 
from the narrative. 

I first met him soon after my arrival in Pingshan. He was a 
member of the so-called Victory Club, an association of village 
notables who met together every Saturday evening for food and 
gossip. We took it in turns to act as host, and we always had 
a specially good feast at the Mayor’s home. He was very proud 
of what he called his Western refinements—his paraffin lamps, 
wicker chairs, cellophane windows and so on. He provided us 
with a horrible beverage consisting of weak coffee (smuggled from 
Indo-China), mixed with water-buffalo milk and sweetened with 
molasses. 

I saw a lot of the Mayor on official business, and I was thank- 
ful for my friendship with him when I had the trouble over the 
soldier. It was while I was out walking one evening that I found 
a lad in a battered uniform dying by the roadside. He was sull 
in his teens, and had collapsed while marching to the front and 
been left to die. 1 got him to my place without any very cleat 
idea of what I should do. He was desperately ill with cholera, 
and I knew he could not last long. He was a ghastly grey colour, 
and his only words were repeated demands for water. He lived 
for thirty-six hours. 

I went to see the Mayor to find out what I ought to do about 
a funeral. He was astonished when | told him my story. He 
asked me if I realised that I was legally responsible for the 
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soldier's death. | enquired what exactly that meant. He 
explained with elaborate patience that, even if I were acquitted 
of murder, | would have to pay the expenses of the funeral which 
he estimated to be about £28. 

We had a long conversation about the whole business, and it 
was the Mayor who had the last word. He cursed me for a fool 
and a knave, and then he suggested that my great mistake was to 
ignore the lessons of the Bible. I asked him which part of the 
Bible he referred to. “The parable of the Good Samaritan, of 
course. Surely you remember the prigst who had the sense not 
io meddle in troubles which did not concern him.” 


It’s Not Cricket 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


I should have been the Oval, or the village green or, best of 

all, Bramall Lane, for the sky was almost cloudless and the 

grass was green. Tom Whittaker had endured agony for 
that grass. He had watched his ground under the plough and, 
as the blade turned each furrow, he had felt a dentist’s drill 
touching the nerve. Now the sun shone on it, making the 
re-seeded grass look like Wimbledon, and Tom's nerves, no 
doubt, were soothed. 

But mine were not ; for this was Highbury, where Tom is the 
famous manager of the famous Arsenal club, and I felt that at 
this time of the year and in this weather all civilised men should 
have been at the Oval, or Bramall Lane or on the village green. 
This was the afternoon of summer, and we were being plunged, 
in boiling heat, into a winter game. 

August 18th! I remember playing cricket in May when snow 
capped the surrounding hills or when we watched through 
streaming windows while rain spattered on a sloshy pitch. In 
those shivering, miserable hours we said to ourselves: “ Never 
mind! There's always June, July and August. Maybe there’s 
a bit of September,” and at the thought even the rain began to 
sparkle and the snow looked warm. But here we were, on 
August 18th, summer only just past its meridian, the final Test 
Match at its turning-point—and football driving us from the field. 

Really, the people who run professional football nowadays are 
a curious lot! They try to put a ban on football broadcasting, 
with the result that the disabled, the blind and the old may be 
done out of a Saturday afternoon’s pleasure. They try to play 
cat-and-mouse with the Players’ Union. And now, with all the 
vulgarity of nouveau-riches, they barge, loud-voiced, into the 
cricket season. So I grumbled as I went for my ticket. Well, if 
I felt like this, why on earth was I not at the Oval? I was not 
at the Oval for two reasons. One was that I could not get into 
the Oval. The other will be divulged later. In the meantime, 
why on earth cannot sensible people in cricket and football get 
together and say that the cricket season will begin about the 
glorious first of June and the football season will begin when the 
harvest is gathered in ? Or are the kings of football. particularly 
Sir Stanley Rous, the Football Association’s Secretary, thinking 
only of another harvest, the harvest of money and prestige which 
can be gathered from the insertion of International Matches into 
an extended season ? 

I went up to my seat in the stand and looked at the silken 
turf, looked at the fifty thousand crowd, aglow with colour and 
eagerness, felt in myself the surge of neighbourliness that comes 
when everyone’s team has the world before it. I almost forgot 
my grouses. Not so far away, I knew, England and South Africa 
were locked in a struggle that really deserved the name of Test, 
but I had almost ceased to care. Even if | had known that at 
that very moment, just as the clock ticked round to three in the 
afternoon, that struggle had twisted unpredictably against 
England, I might still not have cared ; for there I was, on one of 
the finest football grounds in the country, and there I was going 
to watch not merely Arsenal but my beloved Huddersfield as 
At that moment, cricket with its flashes of white coming 
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stroking of bat against ball, with its pints of bitter leisurely 
tasted in the morning air and suddenly abandoned to flatness— 
all that seemed in another world, and the kings of football seemed 
enlightened philanthropists, giving us out of their bounty an 
exhilaration that less generous and more prudent men would 
have withheld for at least three weeks more. 

Then I looked at the turf again. It was green all right. But 
underneath it, in spite of the Friday evening’s rain, there was 
soil baked hard by summer heat. I looked at the sky. A few 
clouds were drifting to the north on a breeze. That breeze was 
cooling as I sat in the stand. But would it be cooling, under 
that August sun, to men who were running in it bareheaded for 
ninety minutes on end? And what would the breeze avail sore 
feet pounding upon the baked soil? Twenty years ago, Sir 
Stanley Rous could have told you something about this, for he 
was then a top-line referee. But he may have forgotten what it 
is like to play football in cricket conditions ; and those who are 
directly responsible for fixing the start of the football season in 
mid-August probably never had serious experience of a football 
field in any condition. So perhaps they don’t bother about the 
men who really do play. 

Why should they ? One of the most experienced and respected 
of football journalists wrote the other day that football players 
were getting a great deal of money—some £680 a year—for very 
littlke—what he called a 40-weeks working year of only 10} 
hours each weck. Ten and a half hours! Two and a half of 
those hours spent on Monday when a player reports at the 
ground to clean and repair his boots and to go through a post 
mortem of Saturday’s game. Another four and a quarter hours 
on Tuesday are spent in training—sprinting, ball practice and 
the like. There’s another two hours’ training on Wednesday, 
another four hours’ training on Thursday, two hours more on 
Friday morning. If it’s an away match, there’s the travel on 
Friday afternoon—but travel never counts as work to journalists, 
football officials or commercial travellers. On Saturday there is 
the match—and the forty minutes or so before a match can 
cause more nervous exhaustion to a player than a full day’s work 
can cause a journalist. On the Sunday every man injured, 
however slightly, must report to the ground for treatment 
Ten and a half hours indeed! 

By now I felt so angry and disgusted that | was about to rise 
from my seat and leave the ground, but at that moment the 
crowd, which had been rippling gently in the sun, suddenly 
heaved like a turbulent sea. The players were coming out—first 
the Arsenal in their bright red and then the team which I may 
have mentioned to you before in their blue and white. The 
blue-and-whites trotted a few yards on to the field, then sat down 
on a bench to be photographed. At that an Arsenal fan behind 
me roared: “That's right! Get your photos taken while you 
are still recognisable! ” That shout, epitomising as it did both 
the aggressive partisanship and the humorous goodfellowship of 
a football crowd, drove cricket once again into the record books. 
I felt again that those who rule football both knew and cared 
about the game. I was convinced of this three minutes later 
when that team in blue and white, with a movement that could 
not have been bettered in the copy books, scored the very first 
goal, by any team, this season. 

You see I am only a fan. I do not know the game on the 
inside. I do not have to play it. I merely lose myself in it as a 
spectator, and when, at last the final whistle blew on Saturday 
with the score 2—2 I was content. But Tom Whittaker was not 
content. He said he thought Arsenal had suffered in the second 
half from a touch of the sun. In any later month, if he had said 
this, I would have challenged him to a duel for insulting 
Huddersfield. But on Saturday he was speaking literally. | 
suggest that, in future seasons, football in August should be 
confined to matches between the F.A. Council and the League 
Management Committee. No one would want to watch them—so 
cricket would not suffer. And after one go the leaders of football 
would postpone the season to Sepiember—so real football 
players would not suffer either. 
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Public Relations 


By J. B. BROADBENT (University of Edinburgh) 


E are told the novel is in a decline and the poetic drama 

not yet out of its second childhood. For entertainment 

some people turn to the cinema, some to the news- 
papers, others to Debrett. My own choice is Whitaker’s 
Almanack ; so I was flattered, but self-confident, when asked to 
act as a Press officer for seven days. True, the function I had to 
publicise was the annual meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science—and I, after three years of reading 
English, remember nothing of science save the phrase “ tangent 
elevation plus cross-levelling,” a ghost of naval mysteries. But 
Whitaker would be at my side. Those opening pages of astrology 
had always fascinated me ; the agriculture and fishery statistics 
were at my finger-tips ; and a quick look through the eighteen 
supplementary pages on “Science, Discovery and Invention, 
1950,” bolstered my assurance. 

Moreover, my colleagues were men of like ignorance with me. 
The Association has a permanent London staff of about four ; 
but the annual meetings, always in a different place, are arranged 
in their detail ‘by natives of the honoured township. In Edin- 
burgh the local executive was headed by an academic adminis- 
trator who is chartered as an accountant and must, therefore, 
be able to count ; but his major qualifications are in classics, law 
and languages. His lieutenant had indeed plumbed the depths 
of logarithms and radar during the war, but he was really a 
human geographer. The third man had read English, and just 
come back from Italy, where Michelangelo seems to have im- 
pressed him more than Galileo. So we made a team of laymen 
so far as science is concerned, with the arts man’s absurd con- 
fidence that practical affairs are child’s play compared with Greek 
syntax. 

I don’t know about the others, but my own ignorance was a 
great help. The reporters 4nd I worked on the assumption that 
anything we could grasp the great British public would under- 
stand perfectly ; with the result that even such an unpromising 
subject as Synthetic Polymers yielded headlines to the sub- 
editor’s sickle. 

My work began, of course, a fortnight before I was ready for 
it. I soon learned that the reporting of a large event such as 
this meeting, though arduous, was more a matter of slick routine 
in the Press bureau than a human ferreting expedition. Press 
handouts of enormous length were prepared, digested in half an 
hour and became newspaper columns the next morning. My own 
occasional attempts at Personality Items sometimes appeared, 
five days later, as obscure fill-ups. It was impossible for each of 
the fifty papers represented at the meeting to have a man at each 
of the three hundred-odd lectures ; so 1 wrote a few summaries 
from texts provided by the speakers, and thus became a contri- 
butor to The Times. But the majority of the speakers wrote their 
own summaries—sometimes with disastrous results, for they did 
not always stick to the book. We found, too, that scientists are 
shocking bad at précis-writing: most of them wrote too much, 
too technically, for us. But a few, fancying themselves as jour- 
nalists, struck off headlines for their own lectures, and wrote 
summaries too racy for the most shameless publication to use. 

However, it was the scientists’ affair, and the reporting of their 
deliberations was always accurate within the limits of experi- 
mental error. The whole Press (including the Daily Worker) 
took things seriously, giving balanced and unhysterical cover- 
age to everything said or done at the meeting that was likely to 
be of interest to their readers. Personally, I had never heard 
of the British Association before ; but I gathered its meetings 
have been an important event for the Press since 1831. Even if 
August were not the close season for news, the meeting would 
still be given its fair share of publicity—rather more than the 
proceedings of the British Academy, for.instance. Literature is 
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Art ; science is News: so my job was simply to keep the flow 
of paper in check and answer questions. There was the 
American newsman in a quandary: how to address an Aus- 
tralian knight bachelor who was a professor in medicine and 
a dean of faculty? Whitaker gave us the answer, of course. 
There were scientific young ladies to whom the glamour of the 
Press bureau was irresistible, and they had to be given a few 
sheets of paper and a gentle shove. And there were, of course, 
the hundred and thirty reporters themselves—but they were the 
least of my worries. Not one asked a silly question, or—what 
would have been understandable—spoke a harsh word. 

I revised my superior undergraduate opinion of the gentlemen 
of the Press. On serious occasions like this, at least, they are 
not all drunk all of the time, nor does their language approach 
that of a medical student for obscenity. There were, naturally, 
characters in my bureau: the occasional very young reporter, 
striving to be transatlantic, licking his lips for a scoop and 
refusing to take anything at face-value. There was the 
caricature of an American Pressman, who knew what his head- 
line had to be, and, say, where’s the atomic physicist that'll say 
it for me, ugh? There were one or two Very Important Press- 
men, exceptions to the general rule of humorous humility. And 
there were the gossip columnists, a kindly, gentle crew who 
wore funny hats and asked a lot of questions without waiting 
for the answers. But all “ mortal men, Hal, mortal men,” able 
to read and write faster than most, but not ashamed to stumble 
over the spelling of “ mammalian.” 

With the help of Whitaker, my secretary and the speakers’ 
summaries, they typed, ’phoned and Pitmanned into the papers 
about a quarter of a million words. But I was surprised to 
discover that so’ many public speeches on purely social 
occasions are reported in the same way. It certainly helps the 
newspapers to have a copy of what is going to be said before 
the party starts ; but it rather flattens the flavour of an after-* 
dinner speech to know it’s already being printed in Fleet Street 
five hundred miles away. And it was over the social occasions 
alone that the reporters revealed their notorious cynicism. I 
didn’t blame them—nor was there anything else to blame them 
for. So when, on the last day of the meeting, I overheard two 
scientists slating the Press, I could no longer, as of old, join in 
the merry Morrison-game. Every day for seven days I had 
read all the national papers and a good many locals; I knew 
that there is. at least one paper to suit every taste, and those 
who condemn their paper condemn themselves. The scientists 
(I think geology was their subject, not a very inspiring one) 
complained that the Press had sensationalised trivialities, and 
entirely overlooked a fascinating lecture on the probable age 
of the lower iglooite. I listened, and found they were judging 
the whole Press by the two papers they had bought—a local 
daily written mainly for women and a national daily written 
specifically for one not very enquiring section of the political 

ublic. 

g I went back again to my Press Bureau, where the slanderous, 
impertinent, vulgar and unscrupulous reporters were packing 
up to go. I was sorry indeed to see them leave. Immured 
behind my desk, defended by the deadly rattle of typewriters 
and the ceaseless flow of questions, I had seen nothing of the 
meeting itself or its scientists. That did not worry me very much, 
though I understand it was all a great success—or so the 
papers said. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 
| HAVE always been interested in means and habits of loco- 


motion. I should even today be prepared to put myself to 

inconvenience in order to sample some new method of 
conveyance—rattling down the cobble-stones of Madeira in a 
tea-tray or being hoisted in a precarious rope-basket up the 
precipjces of Meteora. I have not as yet been transported any 
great distance in a sedan-chair, a litter, or even a rickshaw ; but 
1 have certainly experimented in many strange types of convey- 
- ance, and am always entranced by reading about other methods 
of travel in distant days. Recently we have had two separate 
accounts of how English people travelled in the early years of 
the nineteenth century, at the time when the Congress of Vienna 
had brought peace to Europe and the English propertied classes 
regarded it as necessary for their own social position, and the 
education of their daughters, to indulge in a protracted and 
expensive Continental tour. We have had the detailed diary of 
Jane, Lady Franklin, and we have had the engaging journal of 
Miss Beaujolois Campbell. Up to comparatively recent times 
the rich and great transported their travelling carriages from 
Dover to Calais and stuck to them for months, trundling along 
from auberge to auberge all the way from the Channel to Mont- 
pellier and then along the Corniche to Pisa and Rome. My own 
grandmother, who lived to the age of ninety-eight, assured me 
that every April her parents would cross to Belgium or France, 
and that she would spend the dreadful hours of the sea-passage 
in their travelling carriage which was lashed to the deck. The 
theory was, it seems, that sea-sickness was caused by our inability 
to adjust our brain to vertical movement, and that therefore. if 
one could not see the horizon dipping up and down behind the 
bulwarks, no giddiness need occur. For these reasons, when my 
grandmother and her governess had at Dover been installed 
among the cushions of the family barouche, the black panel 
shutters were raised. They remained during the crossing in utter 
darkness, dabbing their foreheads with Cologne water and 
sniffing salts. Thus did the young journey to the Continent 
between the years 1830 and 1840. 

. + o + 


Many English travellers learnt from experience that it was a 
mistake to entrust delicate English harness to the impatient hands 
of foreign ostlers or to expose the springs and enamel of their 
carriages to rough Continental roads. They would therefore send 
back their own conveyances from Dover, make the Channel 
crossing seated stiffly in a cabin of the packet, and acquire at 
Calais a hired conveyance, complete with courier and postilions. 
Reading Jane Franklin or Beaujolois Campbell, one is amazed 
at the patience and endurance of British nineteenth-century 
parents. These hired conveyances cannot have been larger than 
an ‘ordinary touring car, and yet they appear to have stuffed into 
them a vast quantity of provisions, five children, a governess and 
several trunks. The maids and valets would follow slowly in 
the fourgon behind. Very imaginative travellers, such as the 
gorgeous Lady Blessington, would cause their maids, couriers 
and valets to rise early in the morning and to precede them with 
the heavy luggage by several hours. On arrival at their destina- 
tion they would by these means find their rooms aired, their 
trunks unpacked and an exquisite dinner ordered. All who have 
travelled by road or caravan know that this is the only possible 
method of securing that the tents will be pitched by the time one 
arrives ; yet again and again do we hear how Jane or Beaujolois 
had to wait hours on arrival before the fourgon turned up. 

* 7 7 * 


I should not have enjoyed the stuffiness or the bumping of 
those hired vehicles any more than I should have enjoyed the 
promiscuity of the inevitable table d’héte, or the bad sanitation 
and linen of the Continental inn. I am always grateful to destiny 
for having set my little life-span in the fascinating first fifty years 
of the twentieth century, and have no patience with those who 
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sigh for some epoch easier than our dangerous dynami 

Yet I find that even those who long for the muslin aed lavenlin 
of Cranford agree that there is some merit in modern transport 
as there is also in modern anaesthetics. I am above everything 
grateful to destiny for having allowed me to pass my youth and 
manhood in an age when little motor-cars could run about 
Europe and Africa with security and ease. The nineteenth 
century may well claim to have been the great age of. exploration: 
it is the glory of the first half of the twentieth century that it 
procured, even for people of small incomes, the delights of travel 
I know of few enjoyments greater than to escape in a small car, 
reliable but unpretentious, and to feel, when one gazes up at 
its under-belly as it swings gently on to the quay at Havre or 
Dieppe, that every road is open, stretching hospitably all the way 
to Rigen or the Seven Towers. It is not only the climate that 
shifts obligingly in the five days that follow: it is one’s mind 
that again is rendered malleable, one’s heart that twitches again 
to some sudden aspect of beauty, and one’s palate that recovers 
the sense of anticipation that in London it had lost. What 
stimulus can be more subtle than the contfast between the 
interior of one’s own little runabout (the A.A. guide in the net 
above the driving-seat, or the door-handle that was broken that 
afternoon at Tunbridge Wells) and the clouds steaming up the 
flanks of the Col de Liseron, or the small waves lapping the 
hot parapets of Phaleron? 


* + + . 


_ There come lean years when we cannot afford foreign excur- 
sions and are obliged to circle round the small confines of our 
own dear island. How minute she seems in the cold of an 
English August, when we look down from some ridge upon the 
pattern of the coloured counties, or pass in a few hours from 
sea to sea! The names of historic English cities succeed each 
other upon the sign-posts as fast as the figures on a taximeter 
clock: one has hardly left Salisbury before one reaches Penzance. 
Inhabited this island appears to us more than other realms ; con- 
gested and urbanised ; rich in trees and meadows, sprinkled with 
flowers ; and confronting the horrors of a chilly climate, bad 
cooking and the humiliation of lost power with a stolid but 
agreeable face. It is some years now since I devoted a fortnight 
to visiting my own country. I have been interested during the 
last twelve days in observing the changes that have taken place 
since 1946. I noticed a great increase in caravan traffic ; these 
painted boxes that swing and bump behind the cars of their 
inhabitants are designed to provide the pleasures of solitude and 
independence: yet it seems that they possess the very herd 
instincts that they are intended to assuage ; they group in fields 


and camps, nuzzling together like a herd. of elephants in the . 


bogs of the Sudan. I noticed also that the servants and pro- 
prietors of inns were less angry with one than in the year imme- 
diately after the war: there were moments even when one could 
detect upon their proud faces the flicker of a smile of welcome. 
No possible pleasure can ever be expected from English meals ; 
I found that they were seldom nasty but never nice ; it is a source 
of sorrow to me, when obliged to spend a holiday in England, 
that my greediness is never either stimulated or assuaged. 


* . * * 


How unchanging, moreover, and I fear unchangeable, are the 
aesthetic results of the Industria] Revolution! It is perplexing, 
as one passes through the breadth of England, to realise that 
whereas up to 1840 people could hardly build an ugly house, they 
became unable thereafter to build a comely one. It is with a 
real shock of anger that, after dawdling among Cotswold villages, 
one comes upon the outskirts of Stroud. It might have been 


supposed that the building traditions and materials of that lovely 
district were eternally fool-proof ; but we always under-estimate 
the ingenuity of fools. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 
«The Biggest Thief in Town.” By Dalton Trumbo, (Duchess.) 


Lue Mr. George Shiels’s The Passing Day, The Biggest Thief in 
Town is a long joke about avarice, hinging on the death of a small- 
town plutocrat who subsequently proves to be penniless. The 
difference is that, while The Passing Day concentrates on the events 
leading up to death, Mr. Dalton Trumbo’s play deals with the 
events immediately following it ; with the result that Mr. Shiels has 
written.a comedy, where Mr. Trumbo, having a corpse on his hands, 
has been forced to write a farce. He breaks—not to say excavates— 
new ground in making his hero an undertaker, who, spurred by 
visions of an opulent interment, prematurely kidnaps a dying 
millionaire. Mr. Hartley Power, who plays the body-snatcher, has 
been quoted in the Press as having said that it was “certainly 
stimulating to be in a play dealing with serious things that affect 
ordinary people ”’—an alarming point of view which few people 
outside the embalming game will share. 

Mr. Power, at all events, seems miscast. The author envisaged 
his undertaker as a gentle creature, transformed by poverty into a 
pirate. Mr. Power, whose style is cigar-chewing and burly, has 
played so many stage pirates that the habit has stuck; and no 
transformation takes place. At one point, lost in wonder at his 
own exploit, he describes himself as “a gambling ghoul”; and when 
I remember the emphatic relish with which Mr. Power delivers the 
line, 1 am quite unable to understand the critic who picturesquely 
summed up his performance as “an adorable mixture of tenderness 
and mischief.” Mr. Power plays throughout in his own armour- 
plated manner, and does so admirably ; it is merely that he appears 
a wolf, and the part called for a lamb. 

Apart from this piece of casting, Mr. Peter Cotes (who both 
directed and presented the play) has made few mistakes. I would 
single out Mr. Launce Maraschal, who quietly plays “ straight man” 
to Mr. Power's broadsides, for particular steadfastness under fire. 
The play, inventive and thin-spun by turns, can be safely recom- 
mended to anyone who missed Arsenic and Old Lace, its superior in 
both necrophily and wit. 


“Right Side Up.” By C. E. Webber. (Arts.) 

THis new comedy is a protest in the form of a parable. Mr. Webber 
imagines a whimsical, tree-dwelling boy-saint who falls among spivs 
and is threatened by them. From sleeping with their moll, he 
acquires enough secular cunning to outwit them at their own reck- 
less game. Mr. Webber’s intention in this is to show how barbed 
and telling a platitude can be. He is suggesting that the frank stare 
of a child, which rejects everything except empirical evidence, is 
something our civilisation cannot abide. He is also regretting the 
loss of innocence which immediately succeeds any compromise with 
conformity—especially the compromise called growing-up. 

The framework is promising, the construction smooth, but the 
play is a total failure. To begin with, it has been given a sadly 
unbalanced performance; but the real fault is Mr. Webber's 
dialogue. He seems quite out of touch with our wicked ways ; not 
only has he no ear for contemporary idiom, he has not even paid 
attention to the cinema, which spawns it. Phrases like “I’m a 
monkey’s uncle,” “ Skip it, sister’ and “ With knobs on” were old- 
fashioned long before the word “ spiv ” was coined ; what may have 
been conceived as stylisation emerges as banality. 

There is, I am afraid, embarrassment on both sides of the foot- 
lights, even among the better actors. Mr. Harold Lang, for 
instance, playing a cosh-boy called Cyril, takes refuge in shrugging 
like a yoked ox, projecting his chin, baring his teeth and shuttling 
his accent from Yorkshire to Milwaukee ; and communicates little 
except his own anxiety to cover up what has been written for him. 
Mr. Geoffrey Hibberd, cramped by the simple fact of being much 
too old for the part, turns the Boy into a sort of little minister. Mr. 
Roy Rich’s direction is all that we have come to expect from—well, 
a good many people. : KENNETH TYNAN. 


CINEMA 
“People Will Talk.” (Odeon.) “ Tale of Siberia.” (Berkeley.) 
Warten and directed by Mr. Joseph Mankiewicz, whose All A bout 
Eve brought us to such close grips with the eternal feminine, People 
Will Talk has, as its central theme, a doctor's determination to mix 
humanity with his medicine. Mr. Mankiewicz believes that the 
modern doctor’s clinical detachment from his patients and his 





bigoted faith in instruments and potions have taken him far off the 
road on which the profession first set its feet. He thinks that healiag 
without heart, like butter in a tub as opposed-to butter in a sterilised 
wrapper, is flavourless, and that to cure a man one must know his 
life as well as his body, taste his thoughts as well as sample his blood. 

To save a young woman, Miss Jeanne Crain, who has tried to 
commit suicide because she is having an illegitimate baby, Mr. Cary 
Grant, as her doctor, goes to elastic lengths to exploit this idea, for 
he first assures her, untruthfully, that she is not pregnant, and then 
he marries her. It says much for Mr. Grant’s persuasive charms 
and Mr. Mankiewicz’s direction that when Miss Crain discovers 
the truth neither she nor we believe she was married out of pity. 

All this is well devised with sound adult arguments which give 
ample food for thought. There is a second variation on the main 
theme, however, which is slightly tiresome though it enables 
Mr. Hume Cronyn to give a vivid interpretation of malice. As a 
jealous rival he endeavours to dig up injurious information con- 
cerning Mr. Grant’s past, and the fact that the latter never moves 
a yard without a sinister character called “The Bat,” played in 
complete silence by our own Mr. Finlay Currie, encourages him 
enormously in his task. Needless to say, though Mr. Grant once 
practised in Goose Neck under the disguise of a butcher, thereby, 
through reliance on the faith of his flock, healing a far greater 
number of them than when he called himself an M.D., no charges 
are brought against him, and Mr. Cronyn retires muttering just in 
time for Mr. Grant to conduct Brahms at a students’ concert. 

Although there are too many hares and herrings about, this is 
an interesting picture and a controversial one, for, though it seems 
reasonable enough, few people will conform to the theory that as 
long as you heal it does not matter how you do it. 


* * * * 


Owing to stupidity or, as I like to think, my extreme youth, I have 
never seen a Russian film until this week. It is extraordinary, really 
extraordinary, to see animated photographs of Russians walking 
about in Russia, to note the clothes they wear and the interiors. of 
their homes, to look at Moscow and Siberia in action. For the 
fact that Russians do actually exist has, in spite of the papers, always 
seemed to me to be in the nature of a myth. Directed by Mr. I. 
Pyryev, Tale of Siberia tells the story of a young pianist who, 
crippled by the war, renounces music and love, goes home to Siberia 
and there, inspired by a mixture of blizzards and the sons of the soil, 
becomes, after all, a successful composer. The film is in colour, 
and this in itself is a novelty, so utterly different is the range of hues 
from that of Technicolor. These seem to be grounded on a dark 
sepia which makes everything strangely but pleasantly tinged with 
khaki. 

Badly edited, this picture is nevertheless notable for its groupings, 
for some of its close-ups and for a splendid snow-scene with horses, 
sleighs and fur-capped singers. Its greatest fascination, though, lies 
in the wonder of its simple revelations—the dowdiness of its 
heroine’s clothes, its utility furniture and huge gay teapots, the way 
men kiss each other full on the lips when they say goodbye and the 
completely circular faces of all women under seventy. It is like 
discovering another planet. At the end to thunderous music there 
is an ode to Stalin, practically none of which is translated, so that 
our hearts can rest quiet ; otherwise it is all music, love and snow. 

. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Ir was presumably the imp of the perverse—not a fairy forgotten at 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s christening-party—who prompted his revival 
of Balfe’s Bohemian Girl at Covent Garden. Balfe’s connection’with 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 is tenuous, almost as tenuous as the 
interest of the music compared with that of dozens of operas with 
which Sir Thomas might have surprised and dazzled the large and 
heterogeneous audience which he can depend on attracting. The plot 
is a cento of incidents familiar to opera-lovers from their use in 
Trovatore and a host of minor Ruritanian operas and operettas. 
The music would seem even less original if Auber were not almost 
unknown, and probably suggested very diluted early Verdi to most 
listeners. 

Balfe was an efficient theatrical musician—like a great many 
French and Italian composers of his day—and his melodies have a 
certain narrow-chested charm. They never expand, and their range 
of mood is small, because Balfe seems unwilling or unable to modus, 
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late, and his rhythms are weak and conventional. With difficulty 
and reluctance Balfe moves from the tonic to the dominant, and 
on the return journey the only diversification of the scenery is pro- 
vided by the ornamental close—a gaily beflagged station at the end 
of a pretty tame outing. The period flavour of the. ensembles, 
enhanced by the fatuity of the libretto, was amusing for a short 
time, but it was a joke that very soon palled. 

It was clear from the overture that Sir Thomas Beecham had 
expended all his energy, skill afid imagination on this production; 
and this, perhaps unreasonably, aggravated my own sense of irrita- 
tion, which was, I fancy, fairly general. To what purpose was this 
waste ? In a year when Italy is celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of Verdi's death by performances of many of his lesser and lesser- 
known operas, must England be content to disinter a third-rate work 
whose only claim on our interest lies in the nationality of the com- 
poser (which in any case would be hotly disputed with Eire)? Could 
not Sir Thomas have given us, for instance, Luisa Miller, or Ernani ? 
If we are anxious to disinter Balfe’s music, is not the happiest way 
to make a ballet, with the right period flavour, out of his best operatic 
music ? His musical stature, and even character, are similar to those 
of Charles Adam, the composer of Giselle and°a contemporary ; 
and both Meyerbeer and Lecocq have lent their operatic music to 
make successful ballets. 

However, the Covent Garden performance was admirable in itself. 
The orchestra played with great eloquence and dash, and the singers, 
both familiar and unfamiliar, often went a long way to making 
Balfe’s unadventurous music palatable. Of the familiar, Jess Walters 
excelled himself as the padre nobile, and his singing of the aria in 
the court-house scene was the most distinguished thing I have ever 
heard him do and one of the high lights of the evening. Howell 
Glynne, too, made a suitably rumbustious Devilshoof, and Edith 
Coates gave an amusing parody of herself as the Queen of the 
Gipsies. Arline, the heroine with the Hollywood name, was sung 
with considerable distinction by Roberta Peters, a young American 
soprano with a light, cool voice and a good sense of line; but 
Anthony Marlowe, as Thaddeus, was too uncertain in both style 
and intonation to make a convincing hero. Dennis Arundell’s pro- 
duction combined a sense of period with lively imagination, and 
the Pressburg (or should we not say Bratislava ?) Fair was a model 
of crowd-management on a. big stage. 


* * * 7 


At the Proms. Hindemith’s clarinet concerto was admirably played 
by Frederick Thurston with the L.S.O. under Basil Cameron. The 
first movement showed us the dry, efficient side of Hindemith, who 
can turn out a reputable orchestral movement with as much ease 
and as little emotional interest as the rest of us type a sheet of 
foolscap. A more distinctive and winning scherzo followed, and in 
the slow movement the composer showed the invention, the warmth 
and the instrumental sense which characterise his best work. The 
orchestral background to Frederick Thurston's finely-modulated 
melody was rich in charming and characteristic figures (the bird-call 
on the muted trumpet chief among them), and the brisk, businesslike 
finale was something of a disappointment after such a delightful 
display of old-fashioned lyricism. MARTIN COOPER. 





“The Spectator.’ August 23rd, 1851 


Tue fiat has gone forth for the close of the Industrial Exhibition 
on the 1ith of October. Thus die away, like smoke in the- 
transparent air, any hopes that may have been cherished by 
speculators, of vulgarising this great national display, by con- 
verting the Crystal Palace into a monster bazaar, or a 
receptacle for the ingeniously trifling inventions of the herd of 
patent-hunters. The question of the preservation of Mr. 
Paxton’s building is left untouched by this resolve ; though its 
decision must depend upon the ability of the admirers of the 
structure to show how it can be made available for purposes 
useful and ornamental. But the unprecedented concentration 
of the powers of human ingenuity and industry will terminate ; 
the marvellous display of material wealth will be scattered 
abroad ; the Industrial Exhibition of 1851 will survive only 
as a legend and tradition. This is well: it is prudent to rise 


from a feast with an appetite, and not prolong indulgence to 
satiety and its next neighbour disgust. 
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THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


Tue fifth Edinburgh International Festival of Music and Drama 
has opened in an atmosphere of mild crisis, for all that the Street 
are crowded with guests bringing pounds and dollars. As an comma 
event the Festival is firmly established in the tourist calendar thank 
to earlier successes and resourceful publicity; and that is a a 
thing for Edinburgh, for Scotland as a whole. But is its artistic 
foundation as steady as it might be? This is the question that has 
been raised not so much by the musical programme (which must 
inevitably contain a great deal that can easily be heard in other 
capitals) as by the dramatic, and especially by the choice of 
Pygmalion, with Miss Margaret Lockwood playing Eliza, as the first 
play. It is certainly not a critic’s idea of a “ festival play,” whoever 
is to grace the production, and for that reason no doubt it is hard to 
resist the suspicion that the authorities had their eye on the box-office 
rather than the ball, which in their case should be impeccable quality 
of matter and manner. 

However, Pygmalion it had to be, and since the fact is accom- 
plished it would be ill-mannered not to say warmly that it is a 
handsome production and that it is pleasant to see Miss Lockwood 
making a good job of Eliza. What a handicap for this actress has 
been her widely publicised career in popular films, and how acutely 
conscious of that reputation she must have been on Monday 
evening, waiting in the wings of the Royal Lyceum Theatre! The 
published sneers of those who had seen fit to take easy advantage 
of that other reputation must have been stinging like hornets, even 
then. No matter: she held the stage creditably in Mr. Peter Potter's 
sensible production, and resisted any temptation to inject the sooth- 
ing syrup of sentimentality into the later passages. The splendid con- 
versation with the Eynsford-Hills was deliciously done, and raised 
delighted laughter even from those who had never thought to smile 
at it again. If Miss Lockwood was a little stiff in the last act, a 
shade careful, a trifle stilted—why, this was admirable, turning those 
small errors of grammar and pronunciation into infinitely touching 
glimpses of the real world of passion and imperfection and poetry 
hidden away behind the smooth veneer of Shaw's icy comedy. 

It may strike the still aggressive legions of Shavian idolators 
otherwise, but to me, as one who sees in Pygmalion a well con- 
structed comedy, dated, and certainly not of the first class, Miss 
Lockwood's performance was more than merely adequate. It was, 
indeed, good. Mr. Potter has ensured that a proper distance is 
maintained between Higgins (Mr. Alan Webb) and his creation. Mr. 
Webb plays the professor as an unattractive fidget, and this one 
found mightily refreshing ; his interpretation helped to keep out 
unwelcome warmth and concentrate attention on the emancipation 
of Eliza. The play is wisely done in period,’and the settings and 
costumes of Mr. Hutchinson Scott are to be commended warmly. 


* * * * 


So much for Pygmalion. Next week it is The Winter's Tale, with 
Mr. Gielgud, already seen by London and eagerly awaited by Scots 
and visitors from abroad. The week after that brings the Théatre 
de l’Atelier from Paris with Anouilh’s Le Bal des Voleurs and 
Le Rendez-Vous de Senlis, and Monnier's L’Enterrement. 


* . . 7 


Meanwhile, at the Assembly Hall one may see again Mr. Tyrone 
Guthrie’s spirited production of Sir David Lindsay's morality Ane 
Satyre of the Thrie Estaites. This revival has caused some grumbling 
among regular visitors to the Festival who had hoped for a new spec- 
tacle, but the demand from abroad has been strong and insistent. 
Every American and Canadian visitor wants to see it. In this year’s 
production Mr. Guthrie has placed more emphasis on the morality, 
fearing that otherwise the comic elements (which are comic with 
a vengeance) might lessen the play's essential seriousness. But once 
again Mr. Duncan Macrae, a comedian of the first order, brings 
the house down in this character of Flatterie. 


a * * * 


The Glyndebourne La Forza del Destino is a clear success, and 
there never was any doubt about Don Giovanni. Orchestral and 
chamber concerts daily abound; the Film Festival is well under 
way; and the town is full of exhibitions. There are too many 
of these to mention here, and one must rest content with saying 
that the exhibition of Spanish paintings at the National Gallery of 
Scotland is all the more valuable for including lesser works by the 
great masters—Velazquez, Zurbaran, Ribera, Goya and Murillo— 
and a selection from the minor masters who flourished on the lower 
slopes of that most fascinating artistic peak. TAIN HAMILTON. 
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THE 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 77 


Report by Colin Shaw 


A prize of £5 was offered for an extract from a discussion between 
King Lear and Lady Capulet on the problems of female education. 


There was only a small entry, but competitors displayed enough 
invention to make final selection difficult. I rejected entries which 
ye only bare statements of policy with nothing to connect them. 
This led to the regretful banishment of A. M. Sayers, whose Lear, 
although appropriately stormy, was not really relevant enough. 
Michael James's Lear, again almost the genuine article, did not 
contribute anything to the discussion. W. D. Gilmour had news of 
a girls’ school in Elysium run by, of all people, Lady Macbeth, while 
M. Haslam had happened on an early version of Lear which sent 
the old man on a rest-cure to Verona, but neither of these happy 
notions quite bore fruit. The Lear of J. Aitken was somewhat too 
reminiscent of the avuncular oracles to be found in advice columns. 
| was finally left with six entries from which to choose. With 
some hesitaion, I laid aside D. R. Peddy and W. J. Carson, and 
recommend a first prize of two pounds to D. L. L. Clarke, with three 
prizes of one pound to the indivisible Messrs. H. A. C. Evans, Allan 
M. Laing and R. B. Browning. 
FIRST PRIZE 
(D. L. L. CLARKE) 
Lady C.: Had I my time again, 'd mew her up 
With some book-learned scholar, nor would yield 
No nurse access nor paramour, to fashion 
Her mind to heady love, ere she were wed 
And bedded safe out of my care betimes. 
Lear: And if she were not buxom to thy will ? 
Lady C.: Thou art a father and thou askest thus ? 
If scolding answer not, then to her sire 
A maid must answer give. 
Lear: Madam, thou speak’st 
Of one, but how wouldst thou with three have fared, 
That hadst but one such plague to cope withal ? 
Aye one, and that same one is ay too much. 
Yet ‘tis all one. Begetting more than one, 
Thou shouldst not rate one daughter more than all 
Lear: And she the apple of mine eye ? 
Lady C.: Why, marry, 
Being partial, look thou keep thine eye’s sight clear. 
Lear: Lady, thou'rt still far wide, who, ycung espous’d 
And failing of control, weuldst have thy daughter 
Still wed as young as ‘thou and like defect 
Perpetuate. My judgement never erred 
Till, dotard-like, my doating was o’erswayed 
By those fair-seeming strangers to my love. 
If thou affection find: in any child, 
Schoo} it to cherish thee and never wed. 
It is not whom we choose, but constancy 
In giving of indulgence to our choice 
That makes or mars our joy. 
SECOND PRIZES 
(H. A. C. Evans) 
Well, well, what think’st thou, lord? How should we rear 
Our daughters? Should we put them in the charge 
And government of some devout and sad 
Tutor, that would their tender minds instruct 
In divers lore ? Or should we train their youth 
To know the ways and manners of the world, 
So might they grow apace ? 
Lear: Nay, ask me not. 
For me, *twere well enow could they but leara 
To pay the simple dues of gratitude 
To parents, and perform the offices 
Of nature with effects of courtesy, 
Eschewing all that glib and oily art 
Of flattery, whereby some seek their ends, 
And turn themselves into unnatural hags. 
Marry, and so they should. But ‘tis not all. 
For they must early learn submissiveness 
To those that know what's best, and do their will. 
Then must they make their dispositions fit 
For marriage ; learn the tried and cunning arts 
Of pleasing husbands, and the varied skills 
Of household governance; not waste their youth 
In a greensickly, mopish maidenhood. 


Baedy C.: 


Lady C.: 


Lady C.: 
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(ALLAN M. Latino) 
Nay, Sir, I'd tiefer maidens knew no book 
So they be fit to marry and to cook. 
Your wisdom, lady, is a thought too strait 
For ample cover to what maids should know. 
A something you've forgot, which is the base 
And solid fundament of human trust: 
School them that they do match their inmost hearts 
With what their too-smooth tongues set forth. Let truth 
Be manifest, that simple fathers may 
Be not deceived with specious words, whose thoughts 
Give them the lie. 
Lady Capulet: I do perceive you speak 
From sad experience. Maids that seemeth meek 
In secret disobedience stubborn are 
And murmur peace, while in their hearts is war. 
I had a daughter once. ... 
Lear: Forbear! Too much 
Of woe the tale portends. O, you may teach 
Whate'er you will, till Aristotle be 
Outfaced and wise Pythagoras yield the palm, 
But if in love and honour they're not schooled 
They prove but cockatrices to be stamped 
By parent foot. 


Lady Capulet: 


Lear: 


Lady Capulet: Nay, surely "tis enow 
If maids to older, wiser heads do bow. 
Lear: Ay, there’s the rub! Not weight of years alone 


Of heedless youth makes sages. Thou and [ 
Exemplars are of this outstanding truth... . 


(R. B. BROwNiNG) 

King Lear has a wreath of flowers around his scraggy neck, 
Lady C.: My lord, what simp’ring swains would wish to woo 
The wretched maidens that know naught of life, 
Or cannot tell their beads ... ? 

My fool whose wisdom I do daily ’joy 
Quoth that a learned maid with head close-pack’d 
Is but a critic of her husband's mind ; 
With her the tongue doth daily carping bite 
The hands that feed her; why, ‘tis better far 
To gratify one’s lord in other ways 
Than by giving him such polished wit 
As makes him sulk. 
Lady C.: Ah, there’s the rub—that men should sulk 
And let the whip of maidens’ knowledge bow 
Their sleek heads. Men will ever seek 
Those who have brains, bodies and such rare wit 
As will entrance them. Let us therefore fill 
The air with sense and give the girlish eye 
The food of wisdom. Let the facts of life 
By experts taught, and subjects that will crown 
All maids as queens and objects of esteem ; 
They'll conjure up a better race of men. 
King L.: My daughters three are ignorant as fools, 
And scarce do know what ails their foolish hearts; 
They nothing know and while away the hours 
And will do so until the crack of doom. 
Their mother fed them milk and nothing else ; 
My brains they have, and better far ’twould be 
If they had learned to think and keep themselves. 
What said my jester? Ah... 


King L.: 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 80 


Set by Richard Usborne 


“They make a very good dry Martini at the Palace Hotel in 
Guatemala City ...” says the “1” character in The Man with a 
Scar, one of the stories in Here and There by Somerset Maugham. 
Authors occasionally parody themselves. A prize of £5, which may 
be divided, is offered for not more than 50 words (each) in which 
the scene in Guatemala City is set by any three of the following 
authors: Rudyard Kipling, Evelyn Waugh, John Buchan, Sapper, 
Dornford Yates, James Thurber, Enid Blyton, Noel Coward, Peter 
Fleming, Ernest Hemingway. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than September Sth. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of September 14th. 








LETTERS TO 


Conservatism and Liberty 


Sirn,—Colonel HR. Pelly writes that “individual freedom has proved 
to be incompatible with social justice.” That remark is just about a 
hundred years out of date. A hundred years ago there was probably 
something in it. A hundred, or even sixty, years ago we lived under 
a crust of affluent people with nothing to do except to air the notion 
that any kind of useful or manual work denotes inferiority. The impulse 
to break that crust was quite understandable ; but today the crust has 
been sufficiently broken, and “social justice” merely means that if I 
cannot afford to keep a yacht or a horse or a cask of sherry, then other 
people must be prevented from keeping them. Such sentiments would 
be bad form on my part, as well as being socially idiotic. Our only 
hope is in such respect for personal property and personal freedom as 
still exists on this island. Even from the vote-catching aspect, “ liberty ” 
is not a bad election cry. The alternative, to heap up all private property 
in a pile, and let the nearest to it grab what they can of it in the name 
well, Colonel Pelly’s guess is as good as mine as to 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
E. PEASE. 


Sir.—It is a bad look-out indeed if Colonel Pelly is right, and freedom 
is a lost cause. But is it? Only if people can never be brought to 
realise that there can be no social justice without freedom. That this 
is the case is certain; and that is why freedom is a greater and better 
thing than equality. An equality that is achieved apart from freedom, 
an enforced equality, if it is possible at all, must always be an equality 
at the lowest level. I say “if it is possible at all” because, however 
uniform and however low the level of the majority, there still remains 
the concentration camp for m‘norities. 

No, Sir ; in spite of the abuses of the laissez-faire of the past, most 
of us are, I hope and think, now getting, partly from a partial experi- 
ence, some conception of what the total loss of liberty would mean; 
and I believe that we shall not wholly sacrifice our freedom for a social 
justice that, without it, is a chimera.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

29 Abercorn Terrace, Joppa Edinburgh. L. W. CLARKE. 


Sirn.—When Lt.-Col. Pelly writes that individual incom- 
patible with social justice, that is tantamount to saying that social justice 
cannot exist apart from individual slavery. Of course, both statements 
are absurd, unless it is explained where freedom ends and slavery begins. 
That is where the Conservatives can give some help to Lt.-Col. Pelly, 
who may then begin to realise that freedom of the individual is not 
the lost cause he hopes it to be.—Yours truly, Joun H. INskip. 
The Chantry, Abbot's Leigh, near Bristol. 


Sir,—Lt.-Colonel Pelly’s interesting survey might be accepted but for 

one thing. You cannot distribute evenly the wealth of a community. 

As soon as you try to do so it decreases and eventually disappears. 

On the other hand, you can distribute poverty. As you do so it increases 

and finally becomes universal—yYours, &c., Davin NaAyLor. 
&3 Wood Vale SE 23. 
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THE EDITOR 


Voices at the Test 


Sir,—The final Test Match at the Oval was a test of nerves—at least 
for those who listened to the commentators in the Light and Television 
programmes. 1 find myself engaged in the most violent controversy 
with my friends about the merits and demerits of these eminent persons, 
and I cannot think of a better tribunal to decide important 
questions than the readers of the Spectator. They (I earnestly trust) wall 
be free from the appalling prejudices, the perfectly shocking taste, and 
the unbelievably childish and perverse notions of those of my friends 
who differ from me. One of the latter, for example, actually went 
the length of saying that he thought John Arlott was the best of them 
and received quite a lot of support. This was really too much: it 
positively inflamed me. I hope I do not exaggerate if I say that John 
Arlott has the power to cast a gloom over the whole of my listening 
life. I believe that Truth hath a quiet breast; but John Arlott doesn’t 
think so. It is the unresting, unceasing, voracious appetite for detail 

the umpire’s age, achievements in days past, hat, boots and the flap 
of his white coat, the size of the policeman’s boots as he sits by the 
sight screen, the habits of pigeons and sparrows, the impressions of 
natural beauty at the Oval (of all places), the bedrooms at Todmorden. 
the piece of stray paper that Dai Davies picks up, and an infinity of 
things like these—that gets my, if I may be forgiven the expression, goat. 
And interspersed with this bewildering detail come sentences which sound 
like this: BedserisjustcominginhebowlsRowanmiddlesitComptonisonitina 
flashandflicksittoBrennanwhoreturnsitgracefullytoBedser ; or dialogue like 
this: “Oh dear! that ball gave a distinct pop. Can it be that a spot has 
developed ? I'd better take Arthur Gilligan's opinion about that. Arthur, 
was I wrong in thinking that that last ball gave a distinct pop ? ” “ No, 
John, you were quite right. It was certainly a pop, and I think you may 
safely say it was a distinct pop.”, “ Thanks, Arthur, very much.” “ Not 
at all, John.” 

And so over to Charles Fortune. I always expect Mr. Fortune to 
begin with “ Dearly beloved brethren,” but this sense of cathedral quiet 
comes, I am sure, from the contrast with John Arlott. He conveys 
an atmosphere of reflective deliberation, of impartial judgement and 
Rex Alston has a very pleasant voice and manner, 
but sometimes sounds a shade too self-assured. I feel I should like to 
read to him the letter Cromwell wrote to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. E. W. Swanton always seems to have the most 
perfect cricket knowledge, and his manifest desire to be of help to the 
listener comes through unmistakably in his kindly voice. But he is 
a better writer than a broadcaster, for he is too hesitant in his speech, 
and frequently makes the listener feel he would like to help him out 
For myself, I would give pride of place to Brian Johnston for voice 
manner and matter. But this is a purely personal choice, and I am 
much influenced by the fact that he betrays his humanity at critical 
moments. His confession that his nerve was going, and his speculation 
whether he could last out, exactly expressed my own suffering at the time, 
and when he exclaimed, quite involuntarily as it seemed, “ No, no. Jim; 
there was never a run there” when the batsman 
crease, he endeared himself to me very greatly. 


such 


sound cricket sense. 


} 


moved out of his 


Sir. I very well know what is wanted, and I see so plainly how far 
short the commentators fall from the ideal that I am sometimes tempted 
to write to the B.B.C. and offer my services; but before doing that | 
should like,to be fortified by the opinions of the readers of the Spectator. 
It may turn out that I am simply an old-fashioned, cranky, bad-tempered 
ignorant, silly old fool ; and I am bound to add in all frankness that 
this morning my liver is not behaving as it should.—Yours faithfully, 

JAMES OVERTHROW. 


“Youth in Berlin” 


Sin,—You do well to emphasise the dangerous folly of under-estimating 
the significance and possible consequences of the Communist Youth 
Rally recently held in East Berlin ; and you ask, very pertinently, how 
a correspondingly enthusiastic response can be evoked for the ideals of 
the freedom-loving nations. The question leads me to express surprise 
and regret that we have not heard much more in this country of another 
great rally held in July of this year in West Berlin. Under the auspices 
of the Protestant Churches of Germany over 250,000 men and women, 
coming from all parts of the country (for Germans from the Eastern 
Zone seem in this instance to have had no serious obstacle placed in the 
way of their attending), assembled for five days to try to understand 
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better what Christian faith and Christian practice must mean for them 
in face of the concrete situations of their everyday life. 

Viewed in itself, and more especially when viewed in relation to 
present-day conditions in Germany and in Central Europe, this 
Evangelischer Kirclreentag ougm surely to be recognised as one of the 
most remarkable gatherings in the history of the modern Church. The 
vital forces behind it were essentially religious ; its slogan, “ We are all 
brothers,” expressed not a merely political ideal, but the universal 
brotherhood to be found in Christ. It was, however, far from being 
narrowly pietistic ; it dealt with urgent practical problems, and very 
many of those attending were not openly adherents of any Christian 
communion. Its growth was to a singular extent spontaneous; the 
spirit of unity which animated it from first to last was not the result 
of Srganisation or the expression of allegiance to any one leader, party 
or confession. Above all it was essentially a gathering of laymen, 
ordinary men and women whe, in the maddening maze of the modern 
world, were eager to find the Christian way of life for themselves and 
for society. 

Following as it did on corresponding gatherings held last year in 
Essen and previously in Hanover, the Berlin Kircheniag clearly represents 
the beginning of a new and vital religious movement in Germany ; and, 
as observers who were present from other lands have emphatically 
recognised, other nations would do well to give serious heed to it, and 
to learn from it. Have we here perhaps the beginnings of a new 
Reformation ?—Yours faithfully, G. S$. Duncan. 

St. Mary's College, St. Andrews. 


Sirn.—The Foreign Office statement on recent incidents involving British 
“ delegates” to the Youth Festival in East Berlin is unsatisfactory in 
many respects. In the first place the reference to attempts to dissuade 
these people from going is unpleasantly reminiscent of the efforts, 
admittedly more rigorously enforced, employed by the Communist coun- 
tries to stop their citizens from attending meetings 
“ undesirable” by their Governments. 

rhe contention that the delegates were stopped from travelling through 
Austria because they had no grey passes is misleading. These inter- 
zonal passes have been abolished by mutual agreement in the Western 
zones ; in addition they are required for entry into another zone, not 
for leaving a zone or for travelling across it, and the altempt to stop 
people travelling to the border of the Russian zone because the Russians 
have previously insisted on production of these cards before allowing 
entry was casuistical in the extreme. The question of the non-possession 
of the cards should not have been raised before the Russian zone 
border was reached, and then it was up to the Russians to raise it. 


It seems beyond all doubt that the American troops involved employed 
unnecessary crudity and brutality, and indeed also interfered with many 
other British passengers who were travelling neither to Berlin nor to 
the Russian zone of Austria. Does the Foreign Office consider that 
this was also justified ? In any case, what were American troops doing 
deep inside the French zone? The apparent reluctance of the Foreign 
Office to investigate the case adequately or to make any protest to the 
American authorities is alarming. Can anyone imagine similar silence 
and condonation in the event of precisely analogous actions by Russian 
troops and authorities ?—Yours faithfully, H. R. Cote. 

44 Avenue Road, N.W.8. 


Judgement on Levity 


Sia.—I am a régular admirer of Janus, and was delighted to read last 
week the rebuke administered by Mr. McBain to Mr. Murphy for his 
belittling comments. Yet the personal remarks made by Janus regard- 
ing Mr. Isaac Foot and his marriage must have come as a considerable 
shock to many in Devon. Mr. Foot occupies, in this part of England, 
an honoured position analogous to that of Lady Astor, quite irrespective 


of any party or religious affiliations. His “going off and getting 
married” during the correspondence concerning the celebrations at 
Boscobel and Worcester is denounced as “sinister” and “ callous.” 
This is a strange manner of describing a wedding, arranged weeks 


previously, in his own country, surrounded by all the members of his 
family in England. 

He is “ bocked for a belated appearance at Worcester” ; that appear- 
ance will be on the tercentenary day itself; if he had gone earlier it 
would, no doubt, have been denounced as a fussy advanced appearance. 
In addition, Janus makes a slighting remark about Charles Il as king 
which will be by no means agreed with by those whose views of Stuart 
times are not entirely guided by the whiggery of Gardiner, Firth and 
lt would have been better if he had digested the wise advice 
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of Mr. Arthur Bryant and tried duly to appreciate what is best ia all. 
Though myself a somewhat old-fashioned Church of England Tory, 
I resent personal animadversions on a Puritan Libera! like Mr. Isaac 
Foot, who has firmly maintained his principles, and has had to lose 
his seat in the House of Commons and, perhaps, a distinguished official 
life in consequence. His political wisdom may be fairly impugned, 
but not his personal character. “Sinister” and “callous” indeed! — 
Yours faithfully, Darcy Lever. 


[Janus writes: How oft words writ in jest are read in earnest, J 
ought to have known that. Resolved: Henceforward to be deadly 
serious (and deadly dull), Let me add that Mr. Foot is one of my 
oldest friends, and the last person about whom | would write a 
derogatory syttable.] 


Shareholders and Directors 


Six.—I have just read Command Paper 8318 on Control of Dividends, 
and find in it grounds for pity for a Chancellor who knows better but 
who has not got the backbone to resist ignorant pressure from those whose 
votes he may very soon need. The proposals cannot of course effect 
the very slightest reduction in the cost of living or put any brake on the 
disastrous rush towards inflation—and still more inflation. It will | 
suppose, satisfy the desire of those Socialists who think that any policy 
which seems to “soak the rich” js good, whatever may be its general 
effect on the welfare of the country. 


I write as one who believes that the capitalist system has provided 
a higher standard of living for a larger number of people than any other 
system of which we have knowledge. The capitalist system can however 
only function satisfactorily in a competitive world or, failing that, when 
it is controlled by high-minded men conscious of their responsibility 
not only to their shareholders but to the community. 


There has teen no effective competition in most industries in this 
country since the drive for rearmament started in 1938, and in only too 
many cases those in command of industry have used their power to 
exact exorbitant profits. These are probably in a minority, but day by 
day and week by week company results have been published giving 
profit figures which are enormously greater than in normal times. If 
these increased profits were due to larger turnover, they would be justified 
and should be encouraged. But we know that they are often the result 
of a reduced turnover—reckoned in volume of goods. This is partly 
due to shortages of various kinds, licence difficulties and the like, and 
partly to the view that no one today should work for more than the 
minimum hours per week—a condition by no means confined to those 
generally described as “ workers.” 


Shareholders as such have derived very little bénefit from these swollen 
profits. Shareholders neither run businesses nor control those who do 
An examination of published accounts Often reveals that those engaged 
in executive management are taking vast sums in the way of remunera- 
tion. It is a very poor whole-time director who does not receive more 
than the Lord Chancellor. 

I noticed in a recently published report of a medium-size company 
that the amount paid to directors. averaged more than £20,000 apiece, 
in addition to which there was the annual amount to provide pensions 
(for the same directors) of nearly £30,000. Such figures are hard to 
justify, even taking into account the fact that the tax-gatherer takes a 
large proportion of them. Is it any wonder that trade unionists, seeing 
such figures, look round to see what increased share they can obtain 
of the good things that are going ? 

I would suggest to the Chancellor that he would obtain a substantial 
addition to the revenue if he would instruct Inspectors of Taxes to 
examine carefully the amounts spent by companies on behalf of direc 
tors. Are the motor-cars allowed really essential to the running of the 
business ? Are running repairs to private cars a fair charge against a 
company’s accounts? The ostentatious display of large and costly 
cars has more effect than is sometimes realised. How many secretaries 
spend much time doing personal tasks for directors? Then there are 
the charges for travelling and entertainment expenses. Surely the rule 
should be that the scale should be such as the individual would enjoy 
if travelling at his own charges. I wonder what would happen to the 
leading luxury hotels if this reasonable standard were the rule 


. 


It is difficult to write calmly about “ entertainment expenses.” Such 
can rarely be justified. An honest man doing honest business does not 
need to entertain beyond the cost of some modest meals. In less mealy 
mouthed times such expenditure was recognised and described as 


The overthrow of the capitalist system in this country 


corruption it is 
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There’s a revolutionary change taking place in British factories. Man-handling is on 


the way out—and mechanical handling is taking over the job. Costs tumble where this change is made. 


Production accelerates. Instead of 15 girls pushing cc RNIN 
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For mechanical handling at lowest cost 
ELECTRIC TRUCKS* POWERED BY 


Exide-lronclad BATTERIES 


A PRODUCT OF 


CHLORIDE ® 


BATTERIES LIMITED 


Exide Works, Clifton Junction, Nr. Manchester 


heavy hand trucks in this fruit squash factory—one girl 
and one electric truck. 14 women set free to join the 
production lines. One factory’s answer—and any 
factory’s answer—to the call for redeployment, lowered 


costs and higher output. Electric trucks, silent, speedy, 
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fumeless, clean and easy to operate, can lift and carry 
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and stack and load wherever these jobs are wasting 
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manpower now. 


*The Bottery Traction Deportment of Chioride Batteries Limited, 77 King Street, Manchester 2, will glodly discuss with you ony aspect of electric treetion 
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will bring great misery to us all. If it should happen, it will be due in 

quite an appreciable degree to the sheer greed and irresponsibility of 

those who should be its jealous guardians.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
London, S.W.1. . Simon Hersert? 


Church and Welfare State 


Sin.—Canon Roger Lloyd's article, Church and Welfare State, contains 
two warnings and one fallacy, Is he sure that a Welfare State which 
fails will be succeeded by a dictatorship and that therefore we must do 
our utmost to make it work, since either Fascism or Communism is the 
alternative ? His second warning is more to the point. A Welfare 
State that teaches no obligations, demands no sacrifices and enforces 
no discipline, even though it survives—which is doubtful—runs counter 
to the basic Christian doctrine of a fuller life through sacrifice. 

He is wrong in accepting the idea that the Government can guarantee 
“that no single citizen falls below a reasonably high level of economic 
and physical security.” How can any Government—no matter what its 
colour—make any such guarantee and still leave its citizens free? For 


example, how can we guarantee to all citizens an adequate supply of . 


coal this coming winter, without destroying the economic and political 
freedom of the miners? There can be no economic guarantee by 
politics in a free State! Only a tyrant can assure economic security, 
and even he must have high technical efficiency under his thumb. 


What we must strive to build is welfare capitalism which will leave 
the widest possible individual liberty in economic affairs, but which is 
grounded in the Christian conceptions of duty to one’s neighbour and 
service to the State. Incidentally, that method is more likely to produce 
“cakes and ale” for everybody than will the rigid control of economic 
affairs by political theorists—no matter how well-meaning they may be.— 
Yours faithfully, Cyrit Osporne. 


Welford House, Welford Place, Leicester. 


Lilies and Saws 


Sir,—In your last issue Mr. C. H. Butler asked you if he might “ gild 
the lily with a simple saw.” You did your best to comply with this 
most extraordinary request. Without a word of protest you allowed 
him to make the attempt, although you must have known that an 
impossible ambition of this kind ought not to be encouraged. Before 
we know where we are we shall find somebody anxious to pitch a 
perfume on the violet. It must have caused infinite distress to Janus, 
who usually watches over matters such as these with a grim solicitude. 
And has he not enough to bear when in the same issue he is accused 
by Mr. McBain of a curious and novel offence—* evolving” letters in 
your correspondence columns ? In any event I must record the grave 
displeasure of the Worshipful Company of Painter-Stainers (although I 
have not had time to consult them) at this quite unwarranted invasion 
by Mr. Butler of their prerogative.—Yours sincerely, 
NorMAN BIRKETT. 
Challens Green, Chalfont St. Giles, Buckinghamshire. 


Breech-Loading Rifles 


Sir.—In_ the interesting article Shooting It Out in your issue of 
August 17th the writer says: “In 1871 the British Army adopted the 
Martini-Henry, its first breech-loading rifle.” This is not quite correct. 
The first breech-loader was the Snider, which was superseded by the 
Martini because the block action would clog and jam in wet weather. 
Robert Blatchford, who enlisted in 1871, has something to say about 
it. See pages 143-4 of his My Life in the Army, where he describes 
the trouble the weapon gave to the troops during the Dartmoor 
manoeuvres. The Martini-Henry was the rifle in use when the present 
writer enlisted in 1883, and it was replaced by the Lee-Metford in 1888, 
as stated by Mr. Colquhoun.—Yours faithfully, R. G. M. 


Post Office Howls 


Sirn.—On page 210 (last paragraph) Mr. Nicolson suggests leaving the 
receiver off to obtain quiet. Let him try! The post-office people 
connect what they call a “howler” to his line and produce a noise 
which can be heard all over his house.—Yours truly. 
L. Bainsrince-Bett. 
Oak Cottage, Bunch Lane, Haslemere, Surrey. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 14d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


My reference to Great Tew a week ago reminds me of how little known 
is its countryside and yet full of interesting mementoes, hardly any of 
which appear in guide books. It is mostly in Oxfordshire, and here the 
oolite limestone, on its way north-eastward between the Rollright Stones 
and Cowper's Olney, is so squeezed in that the strata are highly varied 
and complex. Golden-yellow at Great Tew, the stone is dove-grey else- 
wher: and orange-tawny in the Deddington-Bloxham-Adderbury region 
from a strain of carbonate of iron. Up from south to north more or 
less within the confines of the Cherwell Valley, one place after another 
strikes a chord of memory or distinction. Charlton-on-Otmoor where 
occurred the great revolt against its enclosure; Yarnton where the 
ancient rite of parcelling out the lot-meadows lingered till an arterial 
road made a ghost of it ; Charlbury (this on the Evenlode) where the 
equally immemorial ceremony of beating the bounds survived up to a 
few years ago; Rousham of which more anon. Somerton Church has 
an extraordinary reredos of the Last Supper, the Apostles looking like 
jolly yeomen at a harvest festival and yet with the sweetness of gravity 
in their rough country faces, and on Troy Farm in the parish is a 
mediaeval maze resembling in its configuration the mysterious one on the 
wild uplands of Cranbourne Chase. In gabled Deddington there are a 
fine plaster unicorn in the great square, a church-tower whose high 
pinnacles have each a weather vane, while the circuitous roads con- 
verge upon the geometric square. Then Aynho (in the toe of North- 
amptonshire) where the stone is grey again and each cottage has an 
apricot tree given by the Cartwrights of the manor. At Croughton is 
a hollow elm outside the churchyard I once measured at 16 yards of 
bole-circumference, and near-by Juniper is the only actual place-name 
mentioned by Flora Thompson in her “ Candleford” trilogy. 


Rousham 


Rousham is on the west bank, Palladian in plan but Gothic in eleva- 
tion, an odd example of the blend of two styles in total opposition. But 
a good limestone like the oolite will reconcile extremities of contrast, 
and the mansion would have made peace between them but for the 
Victorian windows. Its greatest charm is its site on a flat mound facing 
the Cherwell, here like an Irish river with its wealth of meadow sweet 
and floating tresses of water-weed. The enceinte of gardens and park 
is the one complete masterpiece of William Kent surviving. Though 
he converted the Renaissance terraces into slopes edged with now patri- 
archal trees, he refrained, as that incorrigible planner, Capability Brown, 
would not have done, from destroying the lovely little geometric rose- 
garden of 1640 with its unbelievably thick box-hedges. The dormered 
dovecot with its exotic-looking blue-black pigeons and the little church 
near it resume the Gothic for which the oolite limestone seems created. 
But with perhaps the mediaeval ideal of courtesy in mind, the church 
graciously accepts a classical interior of carved Jacobean pews. As for 
the park, with its antique statuary of Venus, Antinous, heroic wrestlers 
and the like, cascades in rustic frames, “ Venus’s Vale ” and eyecatcher 
of a sham castle gateway at Steeple Aston, it would suggest more than 
a touch of Peacockian or Walpolian extravaganza—and indeed it pleased 
Horace Walpole’s bizarre taste. Actually the late (1740) Kent lay-out of 
spacious and formal rides, the hint of Turneresque or Golden Age forest 
beyond them and the ha-ha hedge which smooths the transition between 
them, make a whole of striking beauty. At Rousham, Gothic, Palla- 
dian, neo-Gothic, the rococo and the formal are all gathered into 
harmony by the bold concept of one man. Kent's “ Gothick” wings 
and stables, to the house are more satisfying than the house itself. The 
fascination of 18th-century Gothic proceeds, | am sure, from its pro- 
found ignorance of genuine Gothic, while the horror of Victorian 
Gothic proceeds from its thorough knowledge of the 13th century. 
The 19th century knew too much and copied like a pedantic dullard ; the 
18th century knew just enough to free the imagination or at any rate 
the fancy to play with landscapes and architecture like a happy and 
inventive child. The whole point of 18th-century Gothic is that it ts 
an original style, 


4 


In the Garden 

The breaking of the weather has been like an electric shock to the 
kitchen garden. To stand in it is to hear and see and smell the process 
of growth. And at last my melons have burst into flower! You expect 
a bloom after the golden trumpet style of the vegetable marrow, whose 
foliage resembles the melon’s. But as a fact the latter’s flowers are 


insignificant yellow stars with a distaste for publicity. 
H. J. MaASSINGHAM. 
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ALF-A-DOZEN years ago an American lady and her son 
published a book about the Trollope family, the salient 
feature of which was a sustained and acrimonious attack 

on the sincerity, veracity and general probity of Anthony Trollope. 
Jnevitably this attack centred on the Autobiography which, instead 
of being (as most of us believed) an almost aggressively honest self- 

rtrait, was declared a farrago of embittered egoism and carefully 
labricated falsehood. Thus, nearly seven decades after the book's 
first appearance, the keen eye of Bostonian culture detected its guile 
and perfidy. Anthony Trollope, as he chose to depict himself, was 
a fake. 

And, fools that we were, we never guessed it. All the same, to 
have tricked three generations of readers into accenting a cunning, 
a nauseous, masquerade as genuine autobiography <.gued a certain 
evil dexterity on the part of Anthony ; and now that Professor A. 
Booth has published his long-awaited volume of Trollope letters*, 
the conspiratorial ingenuity of the man who wrote them is beyond 
the credulity of any sane being. For these letters, written (roughly) 
between 1850 and 1880, are the Autobiography in terms of day-by- 
day correspondence. They have every quality possessed by the 
Autobiography ; sometimes they even anticipate its very words. If, 
therefore, Trollope sold to the public after his death a deliberate 
travesty of his life, opinions and ideals, he had spent 30 years in 
carefully building up the fabricated Anthony which was to be his 
legacy to posterity. And that, of course, is bosh. 


* . * * 


During the years of its eclipse in his native land, Trollope’s 
reputation was kept alive in America. Not startlingly alive, but 
alive. And now America is once more busy with him and his work, 
but from the other end—rescuing marginalia, filling the gaps with 
material which might be suggestive to students of an acknow- 
ledged master. I have an uneasy feeling that this process will be 
overdone—has, indeed, already begun to be overdone. Trollope as 
a novelist is immortal ; but he was not—nor wished to be—a Great 
Man of Letters. Embellish his memory with Trollope fellowships 
and Trollope societies and Seminar studies of his art and philosophy, 
and you risk smothering the undying flame of his real genius—his 
steady, unfailing comprehension of human beings. 


No charge of ignoring Trollope’s understanding of human nature 
can be brought against Professor Booth’s volume of letters. It is a 
treasure-house of contacts with men and women of every kind. But 
was it wise to attempt the completest possible schedule of letters, 
knowing (and faithfully stating) that numerous very important letters 
have disappeared ? Anthony’s letters to his mother Frances (who 
was author of Domestic Manners of the Americans and some 30 
novels), many of his letters to Kate Field, incalculable letters to all 
and sundry, are hopelessly lost. Indeed, many (shameful to record) 
were just thrown away during the years when he was regarded as a 
negligible has-been. In consequence lacunae of the most serious 
kind exist—and must continue to exist—in any would-be compre- 
hensive collection. 


Professor Booth decided to accept lacunae and to set out in a 
single chronology texts or summaries of all letters discoverable, down 
té the most trivial. These texts and summaries he annotates with 
a patient assiduity beyond praise. I know of no other similar work 
to which the editor has given such unsparing labour. But, alas, this 
tireless tracking down of letters, this meticulous commentary, can 
adorn but cannot transform a work which, because it lacks con- 
tinuity, because letters of individual importance and scraps devoid 
of interest follow one another with the monotony of water dripping 
from a tap, is (one hates to say so) dail. 


It need not have been. A volume two-thirds the size, containing 
only letters WOrth printing for their own sake and arranged under 
main headings, each section chronological within itself, would have 

n engrossing. Under recipients we should find in sequence the 
excellent surviving letters to Kate Field, the warmly affectionate 
letters to G. H. Lewes and George Eliot, those to his wife and his 
son, those to the Tilleys and the Merivales. Under subjécts we 
should find the important and voluminous letters to publishers 


* The Letters of Anthony Trollope. Editedwby Bradford Allen Booth. 


(Oxford University Press. 30s.) 
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and to editors ; the letters commenting on his own books, many of 
helpful significance ; the letters defending himself and other writers 
against absurd charges of “low morality”; the letters to literary 
aspirants, to persons asking advice about the Civil Service, to friends 
in America, Australia and South Africa, seeking information for his 
travel-books or discussing political developments. 


Professor Booth -is fully aware that an argument in favour of 
selective grouping would be provoked by the policy he adopted. He 
defends his chosen policy as serving the interests of students and 
research-schola?s “for whom the collection is primarily intended.” 
This alarms me. Once again [ am conscious of the danger of an 
over-elaboration of what will certainly be dubbed “ Trollopian 
Studies.” And I cannot conceive the most frenzied of thesis-writers 
hoping to hasten a coveted Ph.D. by noting refusals of invitations, 
brief notes to printers, even the reports on investments which 
become a feature of the letters to Henry Trollope during the Jast 
years of his father’s life. 


In his general comments on Trollope as a letter-writer Professor 
Booth is acute and judicious. But I am not sure if “a fear that 
his letters were not good enough for publication” was what made 
Trollope reluctant (as Henry implied that he was) to have them 
printed. “Good enough” implies comparison with other literary 
letter-writers of established reputation. Was it not rather that 
Trollope considered his letters of no interest to posterity and of no 
concern to anyone but himself? With a few exceptions they 
were functional and, once sent and received, had served their pur- 
pose. The exceptions he would have regarded as personal, and 
withheld, not on literary grounds but as part of his individual 
privacy. ‘ 

7 * * . 


One effect of Professor Booth’s superlative achievement in identi- 
fying individuals, in interpreting obscure allusions and so forth, is 
to set the reader trying to go one better, here and there, to correct 
or to amplify. This I have found extremely difficult, and, incident- 
ally, I must saiute Professor Booth for the apt description of 
L. E. L. and Mrs. S. C. Hall as “writers of the pale sort.” In 
Letter 110 Charles Mackay might with advantage be recorded as 
the father of Marie Corelli. In 115 a note is desirable about Isa 
Blagden. 384: The Noble Jilt and Bartley’s letter were published 
in 1923 by Constable, London. In 522 and 524 there is strange 
confusion. Fawkes not Fildes illustrated The Way We Live Now. 
I made the original mistake in declaring Luke Fildes the illustrator. 
When I met a copy of the book with, written on the title-page, an 
indisputable attribution to Fawkes by his aunt, I sent a letter of 
correction and apology to the T.L.S., which letter Booth notes under 
522. Yet in note 2 to 524 he declares that Fildes was finally chosen 
as illustrator. This is incorrect. a 

531: Marcus Clarke’s novel was first published (1874) as His 
Natural Life. The longer title was not applied until the 1878 one- 
volume issue. 

- 671: I think “ The Chronicles” are the eight-vol. Chronicles of 
Barsetshire published early in 1878. 


794: London Tradesmen were collected and published in book- 
form in 1927 by Mathews & Marrot, London. 


* 7 * * 


As one who is paid by Professor Booth the great compliment 
of sharing the dedication of his book with Trollope’s granddaughter, 
and as an appreciative admirer (with reservations) of his unsparing 
efforts on behalf of the Master’s memory, I ask his pardon for 
criticising his policy in this matter of Trollope’s letters. He has 
unearthed much material new to me and material for which, mainly 
as bibliographer and student of publishing history, | am most grate- 
ful. ‘But will he please bear in mind one of the best and most 
characteristic of Anthony’s recorded sayings ? When asking to be 
excused from visiting Agassiz’s Museum in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, he said: 

“In truth I do not care for the stars. I care, I think, only for 
men and women.” 
I urge Professor Booth not to deprive Anthony of his men and 
women. There are so many lesser writers who will gladly fuss 
over the stars. MICHAEL SADLEIR. 
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Reviews of the Week 


Bad Poet: Good Friend 


Blake’s Hayley. By Morchard Bishop. 258.) 


Wittiam Hay tey has long been regarded as a figure of fun, a 
poetaster, a dilettante, a busybody, and a very tedious person, not 
worth a second thought—except in so far as he impinged on the 
lives of certain other significant people. It is, therefore, at first 
sight a matter of astonishment that anyone should have thought it 
worth while to write a biography of this nonentity extending to 
356 pages with fairly full documentation and attractively illustrated. 
In fact, however, this has now been done by Morchard Bishop and 
surprisingly it turns out to have been well worth while. The book 
is called Blake's Hayley, though it might equally well have been 
called Cowper's Hayley, or even Romney's Hayley, since this 
singular man played an important part in a number of lives, though 
it is perhaps in relation to Blake that he is best known owing to 
the savage epigrams that Blake wrote about him in his private 
notebook, exasperated by his lack of understanding of True Art. 
Hayley was soft, sentimental, arch, sportive, sprightly and some- 
times idiotic, and his life was in most respects a failure. His output 
of bad poetry was prodigious, but scarcely a line of it is remembered 
today—not even one from his Triumphs of Temper, written to 
induce sensibility and good humour in young females and successful 
by ordinary standards, since it went into fourteen editions. 

His domestic life was unhappy, Mrs. Hayley proving to be so 
silly as to be quite unbearable (Hayley generously chose to suppose 
that she was slightly mad) and barren into the bargain, though she 
obligingly connived at her husband's having an affair with a maid- 
servant, The son, Thomas Alphonso, whose arrival blessed this 
illicit union, was the object of doting affection from both of them, 
and, even after Hayley had succeeded in inducing his “ pitiable 
Eliza” to live away from him, visited both as if he were their 
lawful offspring. He turned out, indeed, to be an attractive, 
sensible and talented boy, though, as part of Hayley’s usual bad 
luck, he died of spinal tuberculosis before he was twenty. 

Hayley’s life was spent in Sussex where he had a large house and 
estate at Eartham, near Bognor. Both he and his wife—though 
particularly his wife—were extravagant, so that ultimately he built 
a smaller, though expensive house, The Turret, in the neighbouring 
village of Felpham, and tried to sell Eartham. It was at Felpham 
that Blake was to sojourn for three years “ on the banks of ocean” 
until Hayley’s kindness drove him back to London in 1803. Hayley 
lived for seventeen years after this, dying in 1820 at the age of 
seventy-five. 


(Gollancz. 
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In 1808 Byron had characterised Hayley’s work in the cruel lines: 
His style in youth or age is still the same, 
For ever feeble and for ever tame.” 
Byron, moreover, was right, so it may be wondered: what claim 
Hayley can have on our attention at the present time. The answer 
lies in Hayley’s remarkable faculty for projecting himself into the 
lives of other people, and in these relationships, though the first 
advances had usually come from him, he was capable of such 
affection, loyalty and disinterested kindness, often in the face of 
every discouragement, that in the end he wins his way to our 
hearts too. The publisher’s blurb calls this “a positive genius for 
friendship,” and the cliché is admittedly difficult to avoid. 

Hayley’s circle of friends centred from 1792 round Cowper, and 
so naturally included Mrs. Unwin, Lady Hesketh, John Johnson and 
Samuel Rose. Other important figures in his life were Gibbon 
Anna Seward, Romney, Flaxman, Cary, Lord Egremont, William 
Huskisson, William Mason, Amelia Opie and Wright of Derby, and 
innumerable other names of some interest come into the ‘story 
Hayley had started his acquaintance with Cowper by writing a 
letter, accompanied by an “ inevitable sonnet.” Cowper responded 
and very soon the two Williams were an important part of each 
other’s lives. Hayley’s efforts to counter his friend’s attacks of 
depression and insanity and the generosity of his affection for “the 
stricken deer” atone for a multitude of sonnets, ballads, epitaphs, 
dramas and poetical epistles. When Cowper died in 1800 Hayley 
immediately undertook to -write the Life, and it is this book that 
is by far the most important that came from his busy pen. Indirectly 
it led to the association with Blake, who was to be at Hayley’s right 
hand while making the engravings to illustrate it. 

The whole tangled episode of Blake's relations with Hayley is ° 
unravelled more completely and satisfactorily than ever before in 
the book under review. The author has drawn on Hayley’s 
correspondence with Lady Hesketh which has lain more or less 
unknown in the British Museum, and his defence of Blake against 
her strictures is a contribution of the first importance to our 
knowledge of the situation. Incidentally, Hayley says of Catherine 
Blake that 

“the good woman not only does all the work of the House, 
but she even makes the greater part of her Husband's dress, 
and assists him in his Art—she draws, she engraves and sings 
delightfully, and is so truly the Half of her good man that they 
seem animated by one soul, and that a soul of indefatigable 
Industry and Benevolence.” 

This new and understanding life of Hayley should indeed do 
much to rehabilitate him in the eyes of the world. He could be 
sentimental and silly, but his energy and eagerness in doing good, 
his drive, his invincible optimism clearly made him an incomparable 
friend. Gibbon liked him. Cowper loved him. Southey wrote of 
him, “ Everything about that man is good, except his poetry.” The 
author is to be congratulated on having painted a large canvas with 
a light touch and excellent judgement. The book is not only an 
account of an extraordinary man, but is also a picture of a period, 
and can be read with fascinated interest from cover to cover. 

GEOFFREY KEYNES. 


Leaders of the Future 


Educatiog and Leadership. By Eric James. 


“Tue world grows Lilliput, the great men go.” Thus Richard Le 
Gallienne opened his sonnet on Mr. Gladstone's retirement. Dr. 
James analyses the forces in the contemporary world which not 
only welcome the decline of leadership but would hasten its demise 
Leadership has grown suspect partly because of its abuse by Nazi 
and Fascist dictatorship. A worse enemy is the growth of equali- 
tarian sentiment. Zealous adherents to the philosophy which would 
have all men equal are reluctant to admit that there can exist trans- 
cendent ability and character which give a man the equipment with 
which to lead his more commonplace contemporaries. Mr. Orwell's 
allegory of the pigs who began by subscribing to the tenet, “ All 
animals are equal,” but who later revised it in their own interest to 
“All animals are equal, but some animals are more equal than 
others,” has fallen on deaf ears. The grammar schools, which over 
the centuries have made an honourable contribution to the nation’s 
leadership, are threatened with absorption in the comprehensive 
school, where all may be equal in the ditch of mediocrity. Has a 
nation ever retained greatness which proclaimed “the century of 


(Harrap. 63.) 
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A fresh survey and frank impression of Turkey today. 
Perilously balanced between East and West, Turkey 
provides the first modern example of a dictatorship 
moving towards democracy. Recently back from an 
extensive new journey throughout the country, from 
the Russian border to the sea, Mr. Newman offers 
a wealth of information and an enlightening com- 
mentary. Copiously illustrated and with maps. 18]- 
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EARLY AUTUMN BOOKS 





THE PROSPECT BEFORE US 
John Dos Passes 
In this timely and provocative book the famous American 
novelist examines one of the crucial problems of our time : 
how can the ordinary man, whether in a free or socialised 
economy, avoid being crushed by the growing despotism of 
the state 2? Just out. 15s. 


ROME ALIVE 
Christopher Kininmonth 


An unconventional and beautifully illustrated book about Rome 
by the gifted young author of The Children of Thetis. Just out. 


18s. 
THE MAN ON THE PIER 
Julia Strachey 

It is twenty years since Julia Strachey published her first novel, 
Cheerful Weather for the Wedding. Her new novel will not 
disappoint the many admirers which that little masterpiece 
of tragi-comedy gained her. BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEND. 
September 10th. 10s. 6d. 


THE NICE AMERICAN 
Gerald Sykes 
Reviewing this unusual novel that comes from America, 
Christopher Isherwood has said : “ This is a brilliant, subtle, 


amusing and deeply moving novel. . . . Its insight sometimes 
approaches that of Forster’s A Passage to India.” Sept. 20th. 


10s. 6d. 
SKYLIGHT ONE 
Conrad Aiken 
One of the best collections of poems Mr. Aiken has yet given 


us, remarkable for its clarity, balance, sincerity and technical 
accomplishment. Sept. 20th. 7s. 6d. 


FRENCH COUNTRY COOKING 
Elizabeth David 
Readers of A Book of Mediterranean Food will not need to be 
told that Elizabeth David stands in a class by hefself. In 
this new book, splendidly illustrated by John Minton, she 


describes some of the regional dishes of the French provinces. 
Sept. 27th. 2s. 6d. 
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GORIBON’S FOLLY 
Jacques Laurent 
Translated by Jean Stewart and Rabin Chancellor. 


This long novel, one of the most remarkable books to. come 
out of France since the war, can perhaps be described as a 
fantastic comic opera on modern life, teeming with entertaining 
characters and amusing situations. BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEND. 
Sept. 27th. 15s. 
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Dunstan Thompson 
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In this remarkable book of travels in the Levant, Mr. 
Thompson, an American poet, never fails to be the most 
delightful and stimulating of guides. There are many 
illustrations, Some taken by the author himself. October. 
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' 
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Translated by Kathicen Raine 


A new translation of the complete trilogy, with an introduction 
by Raymond Mortimer and brilliant illustrations by Philippe 
Jullian. October. 25s. 
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the common child” for its ideal? Education for leadership must 
be selective, and teaching of quality, because it is limited in supply, 
must be given to those best able to profit from it. The advocates 
of the comprehensive school would sacrifice national interest in 
education to barren political theory. 

Dr. James proves that leadership is more than ever necessary in a 
democracy from which the hereditary principle has largely dis- 
appeared, Those who used to give public and unpaid service from 
their castles to the surrounding countryside now have to keep the 
wolf from the castles’ doors by acting as guides to those whose 
spokesman cleimed “ We are the masters now.” A world, in which 
the growth of science has outstripped morality, is threatened with 
capitulation to a purely materialistic conception of life. Dr. James 
shows that our only hope lies in producing leaders who secure 
adherence by the respect which their own qualities evoke. He wisely 
insists that if modern society is to accept leadership, it must be open 
to all classes alike, must rely on persuasion rather than on domina- 
tion, and must be widely diffused. 

The High Master of Manchester Grammar School has directed 
a powerful searchlight on to much loose and perverse thinking about 
education, and his book is at once timely and important. Having 
had experience of day and boar@g schools, he discusses the contri- 
bution of each to the national store of leadership. Pointing out that 
“at three of the greatest of our schools, the staff-pupil ratio is about 
One in twelve ; the average for day grammar schools is about one to 
twenty,” and remembering the better home backgrounds of their 
pupils, he argues that “the virtues of the great public schools arise 
far less from their boarding character than is sometimes supposed.” 
Such a conclusion needs more proof than it receives here. Anyone 
who has had to consider the means and meaning of producing leaders 
in a day-school must have been brought up against the limitation of 
time and opportunity when boys are exposed to the school’s influence 
for only a comparatively short time. A sense of belonging to a 
community which is more important than the individual's self- 
interest is harder to instil. Sir Cyril Norwood, who also knew 
both types of school, hit the nail on the head when he wrote, “ The 
system is good and sound, but it is to the disc’;iine of the boarding 
schools as moonlight to sunlight, simply because the boarding school 
is responsible for the whole time of the boy, and the day school 
for only a part.” JouN GARRETT. 


Sixteenth-Century Rebirth 


Tudor Renaissance. James Lees-Milne. (Batsford. 21s.) 


IN The Age of Adam Mr. James Lees-Milne gave us a study of 
architecture and decoration during the English High Renaissance, 
and jn his new book he goes back to their crude and tentative 
origins if the sixteenth century. He would not object to the word 
“crude” becausé his attitude to the period is admirably balanced ; 
he has taken immense pains to see and assess all that is worth- 
while, and he has found much to admire as genuinely part of the 
classical tradition and much that is peripheral. The result is a book 
which was much needed, since, for the last 50 years, we seem to 
have treated this period in much too cavalier a fashion so far as 
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the visual arts are concerned. With grace and erudition Mr. Lees- 
Milne now gives the material on which we may make our own 
individual judgement of the period. 

_ The classicists have tended to see the sixteenth century in England 
in terms of barbarism made more barbaric by misunderstood excres- 
cences of Italian origin, while the mediaevalists see only the decadent 
vestiges of Gothic splendours. Nothing in the visual arts seeming 
quite good enough, we were perhaps wise to accept that our Renais. 
sance at this time was a literary one, that literature was. so to speak 
chosen as the means to educate our national culture—for literature 
usually prepares the way for classicism in the other arts. Sophocles 
comes before Praxiteles, Petrarch before Masaccio, Wyatt and 
Shakespeare before Inigo Jones and Wren. 

This may be taken as an argument against Mr. Lees-Milne’s 
main thesis, that if Henry VIII had not seceded from Rome our 
culture throughout the century would have been transformed by 
Italian influences. No doubt if Henry had remained the charming 
aesthete of the first years of his reign, he would have had his 
Fontainebleau, have enticed a Primaticcio or a Rosso to create for 
him a palace of the arts. But it is by no means certain that this 
injection of the Italian spirit would have been as successful as 
was that under Francis I, who knew intuitively that it was the 
French genius to absorb other cultures in order to amplify and 
enrich its own; by a magnificent effort of the will he revitalised 
literature and the arts at the same time. If Rosso and Primaticcio 
had decorated Nonesuch instead of Fontainebleau, they would have 
astounded the English but stunned their-culture so far as the visual 
arts were concerned. What might have happened on a large scale 
is shown by the crudely hideous English version, at Eton, of the 
portrait of Diane de Poitiers as Sabina Poppaea. 

Wasn't it, perhaps, fortunate that our culture was not forced to 
undergo this artificial insemination of the Italian Renaissance, that 
Humanism in the arts trickled into England and took three genera- 
tions, before it burst out into the magnificent euphoria of the 
literature of the end of the century ? One finds oneself reluctantly 
admitting that Spenser’s peculiarly English classicism was more 
beneficial than the sudden, superb Italianism of Wyatt and Surrey 
earlier in the century. But Mr. Lees-Milne is certainly right in 
saying that, if this early Italianism had been allowed to flourish, our 
national culture would have been very different. What would have 
happened if Wyatt and his equivalent in architecture, the builder 
of Longleat, had had a succession of immediate followers? It is 
a question fascinating to contemplate. MicHakeL Swan 


The Course of the Corset 


The History of Underclothes. By C. Willett and Phillis Cunnington. 

(Michael Joseph. 30s.) 

Tue Doctors Cunnington are firmly established as the historians of 
British clothes, and they have now gone deeper and further, below 
the surface, to the props, foundations and accompaniments of 
modern dress, from the sixteenth century to the year 1939. My 
title is not a wilful or meaningless paranomasia, since the corset 
and its derivatives are exceedingly prominent in this admirable and 
amusing survey. Nor can we be surprised at such a thing, for this 
formidable apparatus has for centuries either supported, controlled 
or manufactured the rotundities of the female torso. 

It is admittedly very difficult to compile a volume of this kind, 
except when it deals austerély with objects in a museum ; and there 
is likely to be a fitful and irritating oscillation between elaborately 
technical description and the intrusions of rather skittish comment 
The authors have been generally successful in avoiding these 
extremes, and it would therefore be ungenerous to pick oui !spses 
or redundancies. One might, perhaps, more reasonably criticise 
the propriety of including certain adjuncts (in spite of the authors 
ingenious and foreseeing defence) under the general title of the 
work ; and I think one may justifiably regret the absence of children’s 
underclothes, except for an incidental reference, for these are domes- 
tically and socially a most important item. I must also note, with 
surprise, the absence of any illustrations from Hogarth, an 
informative delineator of underclothes in the eighteenth century. 

Something might well have been said, I think, about the porten- 
tous woollies of old age, and the general treatment might have been 
less energetically directed towards the erotic appeal of youthful 
underwear, And here, with great respect, | would venture to 
question the authors’ analysis. The shifting of emphasis from one 
part’ of the body to another, with a view to the direction of 
provocation of sexual appeal, surely does not depend upon the 
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oscillation of “ male interest: it depends rather upon the desire to 
overcome that familiarity which breeds indifference and thus renders 
necessary a new concealment or a new exposure on the part of the 
female. - This, | suppose, is the principle which controls the design 
and impulse of the mode at every period. And in proof of this, 
let older readers recall the history of the leg; let them remind 
themselves of the pin-up Kirchner girls, dear to the subalterns of the 
First World War. 

Again, something might have been said about the Byronic shirt 
and its implications, the shirt of poetical and romantic natures. 
This might have been more interesting than a rather prolonged 
examination of the “cami” complex of the ‘twenties, the bockers 
and the knickers. But the diagnosis of Edwardian sensuality is 
remarkably shrewd and accurate: it was “highly refined and 
probably unconscious . . . the ultimate illusion of an unreal world.” 

The choice of qbatations in the book is wholly admirable, and 
shows wide and well-directed research. The illustrations, though 
variable in quality, are carefully chosen ; the book itself is produced 
in a very agreeable, though not a distinguished, manner ;, it is a 
highly commendable volume—pleasantly written, full of entertaining 
and surprising detail, and offering the results of a highly specialised 
and intelligent study. C. E. VuLLtiamy. 


The Seeing Eye 
When You Are Old. By Gwendolen Freeman. (Allen & Unwin. 9s, 6d.) 


*“ SyMpaTHy ” is a much-misused word ; like “ charity” it has come 
down in the world, even if not quite so far. Its deterioration is a 
peculiar handicap to anyone attempting to convey the essential 
character and flavour of Miss Freeman's book. For sympathy, in 
the true, the old, the illuminating sense, is the quality which above 
all others informs these sketches of a dozen old people, some lovable 
and admirable, some decidedly neither ; some happy, some wretched, 
some lonely, some at the centre of a warm family life. There are 
relations of the author’s own: Rosetta Singleton, the Victorian 
martyr to “nerves,” Auntie Nancy, the generous but unlovable 
tyrant, Old Bill, failure in business and in art but most successful 
grandfather. There are neighbours; Mr. Leaf, the gardener at the 
local “ Big House,” who called aii his plants “ he” or “ she,” and 
his wife ; Joe Wire, the snuff-taking master messenger of the News. 
There are the invalids, the “ shut-ins"” whom the narrator visited, 
chatted with, and on occasion championed against Health Authority ; 
there are their friends and relations. They form a remarkable and 
heartening gallery of portraits, not over-dramatised, never carica- 
tured, but unpretentiously though delicately limned in a style whose 
informal, smoothly-running limpidity looks deceptively easy. Miss 
Freeman has laid her mind and heart alongside theirs; without 
sentimentality or arrogance of judgement, without vicarious resent- 
ment at misfortune, with a synthesis of affection and detachment. 

Her book does not paint life couleur de rose—far from it, as 
witness the unsparing account of the last months of a paralysis 
victim shunted from squalid lodging to inhuman hospital and back 
—nor are her heroes and heroines universally amiable. Mrs. Tagg, 
the “ gossip,” is by any normal standards a thoroughly nasty old 
woman ; grandmother Rosetta’s nerves, Auntie Nancy's bossiness, 
are not brushed or glossed over ; indeed they are uncompromisingly 
the central features of the portraits concerned. No one is clever 
or distinguished, no one, except the delightful Belle Jackson, is out- 
standingly virtuous and charming. There is nothing here actually 
to contradict a pessimist’s conclusion that people are in general pretty 
awful and inclined to get more so as they grow older. Yet the 
general effect is to make the reader feel much better about the 
human race, reassured about human destiny. 

Very lightly and briefly, Miss Freeman draws her own moral in 
a couple of pages of introduction and postscript. There is no better 
antidote for that sense of futility—or, worse, active misanthropy— 
generated by contemplating humanity in the mass, and as it were 
from the outside, than the close knowledge of individual lives ; it 
is from lives nearly completed, capable, therefore, of being seen 
as a whole, that most can be learned ; and the chief conviction 
which such study brings, when undertaken in the spirit which Miss 
Freeman brings to it, is of the intrinsic value of human experience 
as such. Miss Freeman does not stress this conclusion, does not 


olfer it as proved, merely states it as her own subjective response to 
human contacts; but until the book is closed—and for some time 
after—it convinces as surely, as gently, and as independently of all 
logical argument, as the sun breaking through clouds. 

Honor CROOME. 
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New Novels 


To Seize a Dream. By Virginia Hersch. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 
Madame Serpent. By Jean Plaidy, (Robert Hale. 10s. 6d.) } 
The Relentless Marriage. By Mortan Lambert. (Peter Davies. 105. 6d ) 
Quadruped Island. By Antony Crawford. (Hurst and Blackett, 8s, 6d.) 


Hove RING obscurely between the worlds of history and imagination 
the historical novel risks everything if it comes too near to either The 
pull of a fully documented life-story—Napoleon’s or Rousseau’s— 
seems to be no less dangerous than the blank features of a 
Shakespeare or Akhnaton. Rather jt is the maze of Leonardo's 
Notebooks or the jigsaw of Pompeii which offers the ambiguous 
element needed for development by the artist's imagination. 


In her foreword to her reconstructed life of Eugene Delacroix, 
Mrs. Virginia Hersch shows herself keenly aware of the extent of the 
material: the journal, * 1,435 pages in the full French edition,” and 
the collected letters, “1,846 large closely printed pages of them 
dating from the age of six to one week before his death.” Here, she 
admits, it was scissors and paste that were needed, rather than 
imagination, for Delacroix tells his own story. The journal is indeed 
an overwhelmingly vivid and complete record of the integration of 
an artist's character by application to his art. The sense of power 
and liberation which come from this.achievement may be a subject 
for art critcism or psychoanalytic comment, but Mrs. Hersch as a 
novelist has inevitably less to say about them than the dreary tale of 
his unsuccessful love affairs. We appreciate these more emphatically 
than Delacroix allows us to do in the journal, and with a more 
acute embarrassment at his callous shuffling out of responsibilities, 
but the victory of sustained work, which is the positive story which 
Delacroix had to tell, reaches us unconvincingly in terms of poses 
at the easel and acceptance by the committee of the Salon. Whea 
she had once chosen the most self-revealing of artists as her subject, 
Mrs. Hersch had no alternative but to use the scissors and leave 
us with the paste. 

Distance in time is alone a certain guarantee that the imagination 
will have room to play without conflicting with the known facts, 
and Miss Jean Plaidy showed the wisdom of experience in choosing 
the French Renaissance. Enough is known of the State marriages 
and mistresses, of the executions, prisoa sentences, and tortures which 
made up the mechanism of government, to provide a solidly founded 
basis to her story. But what, in our terms, were the emotions of 
those who were married for the State, just how did the private 
mistress control the public strings, where was poison bought and 
how was spying conducted in a Renaissance palace? These are 
the questions which the historical novelist can answer with an 
enthusiastic pride of ownership, for her answers are as good as 
anyone's, and if she is Miss Jean Plaidy then they are likely to be 
better and more interesting than most. Moreover, Catherine de 
Médicis, her heroine, has that ambiguous quality as an individual 
which invites explanation ; her sense of diplomacy and self-restraint 
was acquired in years of suffering; her ruthlessness and speed of 
decision were not inconsistent with complexity and a passionately 
warm heart. On the whole Madame Serpent is the best kind of 
historical novel: one into which we sink with pleasure and a feeling 
of undeserved education. 

The Relentless Marriage by Mortan Lambert is a first novel staged 
against a late Regency and early Victorian background. As a story 
it is too intent on its own untrammelled growth and fruition to 
have time for anything but the scenery of its time ; Lord Melbourne 
and the young Queen are less important than stage-coaches, 
aristocratic receptions and a ruined castle on the Welsh border. The 
period allows a dog t6 come on as a “ small associate,” and discovers 
heartache and eestasy in the comings and goings at a coach inn. 
But the distance of a century and a half performs a more funda- 
mental service to the story than. such minor luxuries of sensibility, 
for the earl who marries a mishandled orphan, and the orphan 
who triumphs over family skeletons and sophisticated surroundings, 
are symbols of all that we should wish to happen in a world that was 
unconstrained by reality. The Relentless Marriage is a pleasurable 
escape into fantasy. 

Another first novel which has talent of a rebellious and untidy 
kind is Mr. Antony Crawford's Quadruped Island. With halt 
dozen . characters from fantastically assorted ranks of life 
Mr. Crawford manages to comment on our post-war civiltsatron 
with a caustic insight which will leave little room for the sentiment 
of historical novelists of the future. His victims are most impressive 
in their variety. TANGYE LEAN 
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Token for one guinea will be awarded to the serider of the first correct 
opened after noon on Tuesday week, September 4th, addressed Crossword, 
Envelopes must be received aot late? than f=. post 
‘olutions 


be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 


= and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 


. 


9. We wrn to the ringlet for a bird. (6) 19. 
ll. ‘ 


12. 
13. 
14. 
17. 
18. 
21. 
23. 


27 


28. 


31 


32. 


33. 
34. Experts in folding. (9.) 


ce 4+ we YS 


. Favourite vessel, perhaps of German 


. A sailor from 12 turns up with the 


Son 























ACROSS 15. No batsman should regard it as the 
: shape of things to come. (4.) 
. It's a cream mixture. (9.) 16. Vain detail (anag.). (10.) 


“ Hollow, pampered jades of 





—" version of a Conrad title. (Shakespeare). (4.) 
ey: 20. 


It’s a duet (anag.). (8.) 
: — ( 
cay Hipp mee = a q 6.) 22. For the personal use of such as favour 
: Meng a muffied drum, (3, 4.) 


gig yg - bemmer. (4.) 24. No chap I make silent. (7.) ae 
son. (5. *¢ 3 - : 

Has an altered appearance round the 6. whiny pon than ng one om 0 
— worker. (9.) 29. “* Wherefore come ye forth in triumph 
rritating trifles stated as fact. (9.) inoue the ——— > * (Macaulay (S.) 


It is part of the cobra I destroyed. (5.) 30 


Fight to hold the sail. (4.) . Canning’s knife-grinder was. (5.) 


Bay an) is a rugged being SOLUTION TO 
Not the first time. (6.) CROSSWORD No. 638 
On which to serve the best cut of : 


chicken, perhaps. (11.) 
I dream in it. (6.) 





DOWN 
sailors. 


— (3. 4.) 

i¢ makes a sad turn in the middle 

for example. (5.) 

Without it one gets nowhere in the 

course of correspondence. (7.) 

ae companies ? The bishop does. 
} 


Upkeep is not their strong point. (10.) 
The thunder girl, it seems. * (5S.) 

a much with-us, said Wordsworth. 
2} 





SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 7 
The winner of Crossword No. 638 is S. Woop-Hit, Esa., 7, Rectory 


Road, Beckenham. 
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She had no one 
to look to... 











Her home disrupted, she had a 
poor start in life, but we took her 
into our charge and she is now 
happy and cared for, like tens of 
thousands of other such children 
who have found love and happi- 
ness in our homes. 


Will you help us to carry on? 


@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 
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AN OUTSTANDING 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
INVESTMENT 


The attractions of Building Society Investment are 
many, and well-known. Planet Building Society 
Shareholders enjoy them all and, in addition, are 
given a more remunerative rate of Interest. 
Founded in 1848 and now with Assets exceeding 
£6,250,000 and Reserves of over £340,000, the 
Planet Investment Service is open for investments 
of from {£1 to the limit of £5,000. 

It is to your interest to write to the ‘ Planet’ if you 
are looking for safe and profitable investment. 


Prospectus and latest Balance Sheet from 


PLANET | 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 
(Tel: Monarch 8985) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Arrer their remarkable rebound to the pre- 
dividend freeze level, stock markets appear 
to have reached a new equilibriun;. Clearly, 
from a buyer's point of view, there is no 
longer much to go for in the general run of 
home industrials until we get some indication 
of the election date. But is it time to sell 
and wait for a reaction? I doubt it, even 
though political hopes are already partially 
reflected in market values. Fundamentally, 
the position has not altered very much. 
Inflation is not yet under control—the 
T.UCC. abandonment of the wage freeze 
is an ominous pointer—and rearmament 
should continue to maintain a high level of 
industrial activity. The firmness of gilt-edged 
prices, in today’s conditions of falling 
savings, still seems illogical but can be 
explained on technical grounds. There will 
doubtless be enough trustee borrowing to 
absorb available funds around the current 
level of the gilt-edged market. 


Distillers’ Expansion 


While I cannot congratulate the Distillers’ 
Company on the informativeness of its 
annual report I can congratulate the board 
on the immense strength of the group’s 
finances. It is clear from the consolidated 
balance-sheet at March 3ist that the group 
has more than adequate liquid resources for 
financing outstanding commitments for 
capital expenditure, which at the balance- 
sheet date amounted to £2,306,000. Cash 
stood at £10,322,940 and quoted investments 
at £4,846,289. 


On the revenue side the jump in trading 
profits from £12,800,000 to £17,900,000 
points clearly to a further substantial expan- 
sion in the group's turnover, although, unfor- 
tunately, the report does not give any indica- 
tion as to the relative contribution made to 
profits and turnover by the various depart- 
ments. Long past are the days when the 
Distillers’ business was based entirely on the 
whisky trade. Although profits from the 
whisky side are doubtless still responsible 
for a big slice of total earnings, the group 
now draws a large revenue from its various 
industrial interests, such as chemicals from 
petroleum and plastics manufacture. On 
the strength of earnings of close on 60 per 
cent. the company recently raised the ordi- 
mary dividend by 24 per cent. to 22} per 
cent., on which basis the 4s, ordinary units 
at 22s. 3d. give a return of 4 per cent. On 
the 214 per cent. dividend, which is the 
company’s ceiling under statutory dividend 
limitation, the yield is brought down to just 
ever 33 per cent. Even allowing for the 
strength of the group's finances and the 
promysing long-term outlook for earnings 
and dividends, the units look to me to be 
fully priced for the time being. 


Cigarette Price Rise 


It should come as no surprise that the 
Imperial Tobacco Company is raising 
cigarette prices—the 3s. 6d. 20-packet to 
3s. 7d. and the corresponding 10-packet to 
Is. 94d. For some time past tobacco manu- 
facturers have made it plain that the steadily 
risiag curve of costs has reduced profit 


margins to a precarious level. During the 
last 12 years cigarette prices have been 
increased seven times, but always through 
the action of successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, as they have gradually raised the 
duty from 9s. 6d. to 58s. 2d. a Ib. Few 
people have realised that the last occasion 
on which prices were increased by the manu- 
facturers on account of a rise in costs, other 
than the duty, was 31 years ago The 
Imperial Tobacco Company has _ been 
unusually successful in combating increas- 
ing costs by improvements in manufacturing 
efficiency, a larger admixture of non-dollar 
tobacco leaf and internal economies. What 
the increase implies for Imperial Tobacco 
profits is not altogether clear, but the safest 
assumption seems to be that profits can now 
be maintained—unless there is an unex- 
pectedly sharp falling-off in consumption— 
at the average level of the last two years. 
That in turn would imply that the 32 per 
cent, dividend rate, which has been barely 
covered by earnings in the last two years, 
can be held. The interim declaration for the 
current financial year, which ends in Octo- 
ber, has already been maintained at 134 per 
cent. On the basis of a 32 per cent. total, 
“Imps” £1 ordinary units at a shilling or 
two over £5 are offering the high yield of 
64 per cent. I still hold to my view that 
they are among the most attractive industrial 
holdings. 


Property Deal Progress 


Since I referred on August 10th to the first 
steps in the direction of a deal between 
Associated London Properties and Mr. 
Harold Samuel's Land Securities group 
further material progress has been made. 
The Associated London board, following the 
commendable course of keeping their share- 
holders fully informed of developments, have 
now announced that they have received pro- 
posals from Land Securities setting out terms 
on which Mr. Samuel would be prepared to 
make a formal offer for the purchase of 
Associated -London’s ordinary and con- 
vertible preference stocks, and a qualified 
prospective offer for the two classes of 6 per 
cent. preference stock. Since the voting 
control of Associated London resides in the 
convertible preferences and the ordinary 
shares, it is clearly these two classes of 
capital which must appeal most strongly to 
the would-be buyer. One can only infer 


“from the latest statement that Land Securities 


are less interested in making a cash bid for 
the two 6 per cent. preference issues. The 
main questions at this stage are (1) what 
price will be offered for the convertible 
preference and ordinary shares, and (2) 
whether it will be judged sufficient to induce 
the Associated Land directors to recommend 
its acceptance. In all these cases of a take- 
over, and especially where property is con- 
cerned, there is room for considerable 
differences of opinion about the “right” 
price. If one takes a line through Associated 
London's assets position it would appear 
that even at today’s market prices of 25s. 6d. 
the company's convertible preferences and 
ordinary shares are very modestly valued. 
Fixed assets and net current assets at June 


1951 


24th, 1950; less loan capital, amounted to 
just over £2,500,000. To this sum must be 
added the £1,496,241 surplus on revaluation 
which has just been announced by the board. 
This gives a total of over £4,000,000, which, 
after deducting the two classes of 6 per cent, 
preference stocks, leaves £3,404.915. This 
is the figure to which must be applied the 
£1,000,000 of convertible preference stock 
and the £400,775 of ordinary stock. The 
indicated breakup value of both these stocks 
Is just over 50s. per £1 share. Will Land 
Securities be prepared to bid anything like 
that price? I doubt’ it, and certainly in 
relation to revenue and dividends a much 
lower bid would seem to be more appro- 
priate. Under the dividend freeze the 
maximum payable on the ordinary stock is 
5} per cent. and: this, in fact, is the rate now 
announced by the company, who are also 
putting another 1} per cent. to dividend 
reserve, since 7 per cent. would have been 
paid in the absence of the freeze proposals, 


It seems to me that a fair compromise . 


between the assets position and the revenue 
and dividend potentialities might be ex- 
pressed in a bid of somewhere around 30s. 
I still feel, therefore, that in spite of the 
recent improvement in the market price, 
holders of the convertible preference and 
ordinary shares should continue to await 
events. 


Rubber Share Anomaly 


The Rubber Growers’ Association has 
done well to submit to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer its unanswerable case for exemp- 
tion from statutory dividend limitation for 
the rubber plantation industry.. Among the 
many points which the association make are 
that Sir Stafford Cripps, when dealing with 
voluntary limitation, agreed that businesses 
which had suffered directly from the effects 
of war damage and enemy occupation should 
not be expected to limit their distributions. 
The industry has now just as valid a claim 
for exemption. The R.G.A. cite some 
striking figures to illustrate the inequalities 
which will be produced if dividend limitation 
is applied to rubber companies. Of 105 
companies whose financial years ended 
between January Ist and March 3lst, 1951, 
only 30 had been able to announce their 
final dividends before Mr. Gaitskell’s fateful 
speech on July 26th. This means that for 
all the remaining companies the base period 
for dividend limitation would be from April 
Ist, 1948, to March 3lst, 1950, two years 
during which rubber production was barely 
profitable. In consequence, the companies 
which declared their final dividends before 
the dividend freeze was announced have a 
dividend average allowed half as much again 
as is permitted for the 75 companies which 
had not been able to declare their payments. 
How much weight the R.G.A.’s arguments 
will carry with Mr. Gaitskell is anybody's 
guess and, meantime, there is no firm basis 
for valuing one rubber share against another. 
As I have pointed out, however, there are 
some companies fortunate enough to have 
established a reasonably high dividend 
ceiling, whose shares offer attractive yields. 
One is London Asiatic, whose 2s. shares at 
4s. 14d. are yielding 13 per cent. on the 
ceiling rate of 27} per cent. Another 1s 
Harpenden (Selangor) £1 ordinaries now 
quoted ex-dividend around 19s. 3d. In this 
case the ceiling rate is 15 per cent. 
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Classified edvertismenits musi be prepaid, 

3/- per line. Lime averages 32 leuers. 

Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
PERSONAL 

OOKS PURCHASBD. -small or large 

B LS oo ot books ob most subjects 

Town or country visited Heipful 


obiigation.— 
IVth Street, 


aN 
wii 


expense or 


William 
oy) 


owner. * without < 
a SAveRs, 

G2. Temple Bar 9243. 

Bis r RIENDSH IY - ——~topaaty 


everywhere. 
ee ft. ER 
write or, RELIEF.—-Now ready 
Tne took of Cancer Relief.’ 
interesting information and 
Foreword by the Countess 
Burma, C.lI. G.B.E., 
post paid 2s. 9d.. 
6d.—-CANCER RELIEF 
Victoria St.. 


selling 


Siustrations 
Mounthatten of 
DC.V.O. Large value, 
er four copies for 10s 
= (Dept. G7), 47. 


w.l 
CYCLOPAEDIA Britannica 
Bex unmarked throughout. 
pearest.—Box 263C 
1OgAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 
U.K. by post. Monthly or period terms. 
rll JIGSAW Lisrary (S.), Wilmslow, 
Manchest 
AYTONS WINE MERCHANTS, 2a, Duke 
St. (Manchester Sq.), W 1, are also 
rty caterers.—Welbeck 8808. 
prvare CAR PARTIES, 
abroad, making up now, 
YOU. Send s.a.e. 6d. nee for 
or call.—SociaL CONTACTS B.. 
St.. Piccadilly, London, W.1 
PsrcHoLoaist.— Phyllis 
Somerton Rd.. N.W.2. G 1272. 
AT'S GOOD! How often the im- 
pa t of a clever headline or amusing 
drawing brings spontaneous appreciation 
lighting up 4 soundly plann advertising 
campaign with that spark of individuality 
which focuses interest on a product. For 
bright ideas plus sound pienains, consult 
Samson Crank & Co. Lip 61 ortimer 
treet. London, W.1 <rdGeuss 5050 
Bro = A Hotel Bookkeeper 
tionist. Manager or Manageress, 
can-Caterer, Medic Secretary. Expert 
Postal Courses: (3).—-Secy., 
Sovruern TRAINING Withdean, 
Brighton. 6 


SPARE TIME 
DRAWING 
WINS £30 


We regularly offer £30 for / 
the best drawing sent in by a student. Write 
for full details of this offer and our free 
booklet showing how we help gitted 
amateurs become highly paid professionals. 
PRESS ARTISTS URGENTLY WANTED ! 
Make your hobby profitable & earn while you 
learn with our ultra-modern home tuition. 
Pupils write>—““Over £60 in S months!” 
“Won \st prize!” “Offered Fashion Artist's 
post”. “Made £5 locally!” eitc., etc. 
Send 2d. stamp for details of 
oe complete Postal Course. 


Ww \ esnen ART COLLEGE (67) 


143 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
SPECIALISED POSTAL 


London, 


14th ed 
£35 or 


home and 
can include 
pamphiet 
14. Dover 
Regent 6623 
Peilow, 89 
LA. 


Recep- 
Dieti- 


brachure 
COLLEGE, 














TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


Modern Postal 





A Metropolitan College 
Course is the most efficient, the most 
economical and the most convenient means 
of preparation for the General Certificate of 
Education examination; 8.Com.; B.Sc. 
Econ. ; LL.B. and other external London 
University Degrees ; the diploma in Public 
Administration ; Civil Service examinations. 
Also expert Postal Tuition for Prelim. 
Exams. and for the professional exams. in 
Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, etc., 
and many intensely practical non-exam. 


courses in commercial subjects. 
POST 


MOR 
- 50,000 Po° 


THAN 
EXAMINATION SUCCESSES 


and hundreds of First Places, 
Prizes and other Honours. 


Guarantee of coaching until successful. 
Text book lending library. Moderate fees 
payable by instalments. 

Write to-day for prospectus, sent FREE 
om request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested, to Secretary (G40) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 
or cail, 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, FCA 
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SINGING.—Beginners wishing to train 
for a professional career write for 
audition.— Ernest Page. Wigmore Hall 
Studios, W.1 
I ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, &c. Post or cal) for 
estimate...Remaxe HAnpBaGsS Co., 183, 


Brompton Road (Corner magne hamp Place). 
ree turnings from Har 
ITEL bookkeeping, reception, 
aanineee We train you by 
a ftew weeks for this interesting calling. 
Low fee. Details free..-Lonpon Scnoo. or 
COMMERCE ett 116, High Holborn, 
Lendon, 
ow To STOP SMOKING World- 
famous method. Explanatory booklet 
ree.—-Mks S. Sranier, 24, Holborn. 
a E.c 
NVISIBLE MENDING 
7-day Service. Hosiery Mending—3-da 
Service. Post or call.-Be.. tovisises 
Menoveks. Lro., 22, New Bond Street, W.1 
YELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER? As 
the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers 
the following Record Prices: 
for Cultured arl Necklaces; 
£5-£35 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains; 
£15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
s; £3-2£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 
Trophies; £10-£100 Gold Cigarette 
£10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
Trays: £5-£1,000 for One, Two, Three or 
Five Stone Diamond Rings, and up 
to £5,000 tor Diamond and Precious Stone 
Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings. 
Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). If you cannot 
call personally, send your parcel by Regis- 
tered Post. It will be quite safe. and you 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer. with 
no obligation to sell, M. Haves anp Sons, 
Lip. 106, Hatton Garden, London. E.C.1 
HOI be rn 9177. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


Great SUMMER REDUCTIONS. 
New Grey Flannel Trousers 
— Te 

i : 


man- 
post in 


on all garments 


Cases; 


Men's 


Stripe 
pair. 
2. A 


eo 
a 


free. Satisfaction or 
Conwar Lrp. (Dept. 
Stoke eo London, 
\ REA 
7 trish Linen 
6 yds x 24 in. eac »» © ¥ 
32 in. each 25s. New Off White Heavy 
Linen Lengths. Ideal Furnishings, 
Loose Covers, &c., 78 in. x 27 in. approx., 
2 lengths for 22s. 6d. New White Super- 
Cambric Lengths. 3 yds. x 37 in. 
25s. 6d. Carr. .. Satisfaction or 
money back.._H. Conway Lp. (Dept. 454), 
1. Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16. 
REAT SUMMER REDUCTIONS. Para- 
hutes. 1. Pure White Heavy English 
Silk or Primrose Nylon; each pane) 36 in. 
x 132 in.. 2 panels 15s.. 4 panels 27s 6d. 
8 panels [2s. 2. : Peach 
or Light Blue; each panel 36 in. 
2 panels 20s.. 4 panels 37s. 6d.. 
72s. 6d Carr. " Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. Conway, Ltp (Dept 
1. Stoke Newington Road. London. N.16. 
SASSO OLIVE OIL for tasty cooking or 
' salads Ask your grocer. Cookery Book 
free from Guy Leonarp, 6a. Maddox St.. W.1. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
NTERESTING work wanted by young 
lady (19) with good secretarial training 

and experience, now working in Oxford. 
Box 262C 

EXHIBITION: AND LECTURES 
| AITERSEA PARK L.C.C. internati 

Open Air Sculpture Exhibition. t 

ausk daily May to September. Admission 
Is., children 6d. 
E XHIBITION oF 
4 including ceremonial 
temporary craftsmen. GOLDSMITHS 
Foster Lane, Cheapside July 2 


2 t& 
31 _ 4 to 6.30 daily, except Sundays. 





British SImLvERrwore 
plate, by 


EF EVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, 
aw i9th 3 20th Century French 
Paintings 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
EICESTER GALLERIES Leicester 
Square. Part.1I] of Artists oF Fame 
AND PROMISE 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
“ I IFE AFTER DEATH "’ will be demon- 
4 strated by 


George Daisley, at the 
Kingsway Hall, W.C.2, on September éth 
at 6.30 p.m J. Herrington, O.B.E., 


will outline the Road to World Peace as 
suggested from the Spirit World. Reserved 
seats 58., 3s. . and 2s. Some free seats 
Tickets from Hon Séc., UNIVERSAL 
BROTHERHOOD FEDERATION, 133, Mulgrave 
Road, Cheam, Surrey or irom Keith 
Prowse branch +s. 
YONS LITHOGRAPHS —Exhibition of 
the Second Series with origina] designs. 
Arts CounctL GALLERY, James's 
Square, S.W.1. Open until Septem ber 1. 
Mon., Wed., Fri., _ 10-6; Tues., Thur., 
10-8 Admission Fr 
DUNCH AT HOME. “Punch will welcome 
visitors at 10, Bouverie Street, E.C.4, 
to see the historic Table and an exhibition 
of original drawings by contemporary 
Punch artists om Wednesdays, Thursdays 
and Fridays, 10 a.m.-5 p.m Admission 


is free 
eval, EXHIBITION of Contem- 
porary Furniture and Furnishings in 
rooms showing schemes for town and 
country living.—Heat & Son, 196, Totten- 
ham a omnes wii. 
G NIER on Foreigners and the 
Re Bglish Language, Saturday, August 
25th at LAN Pryvce-JONES On 
Uses of Triterary Criticism, Thursday, 
gust 30th at 6.15. Lecture Hall, Victoria 
and Albert Museum ir connection with 
National Book League's Festival Exhibition 
of Books 


| 


| 


AUGUST 


S<geet EXHIBITION.—South Library, | ] B.C. invites applications for post of 
Road, Islington. 10-6, Sats. e Senior Programme Assistant, Italian 
10-5. Free Section, South suropean Seivice. Duties 
‘'FYHE TATE GALLERY.—Theatrical Pic- include writing, iting and _ initiating 
tures from the Garrick Club until scripts, deputising for Programme 
ay Sth Weekdays 10-6 Sundays Organiser, assisting in administration of 
-6 Licensed restaurant. section, allocating duties to programme 
WULOUSE - LAUTREC Prints and assistants and planning and _ supervisin 
Posters from the Cane Collection. Arts the output. Essential qualifications: sown 
Council Exhibition. URLINGTON up-to-date knowledge cf Italy, its political 
Gattenies, Old Surtington Street Open and economic problems and . good 
till Septemmber 4, Mcn., Wed., Fri., Sat., | general knowledge, interest in world affairs, 
10-6 Tues.. Thur, 10-8 Admission 1/-. | and thorough knowledge of Italian. Ability 
to speak Italian at micro yw an asset. 
CONCERTS Salary £835 (ponsisty higher qualifica- 
} ENRY WOOD tions exceptional) with 5 trowel oo 
PROMENADE CONCERTS to maximum £1,080.—Applications to 
ROY4. ALBERT HALL. rt oe ary Orricer, _Broactcasting House, 
Nightly (Sundays excepted). at 7.30 ao”. Wl. marked “ Senior P.A. Italian 
+ Spt. within a week For acknowledge- 
Ry Saturday, September 22nd. ment please enclose stamped addressed 
B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA envelope. oe 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA | . 
LONDON ty! + ORCHESTRA “ — 
© Ors : 
SIR MALCOLM SARGENT EDUCATIONAL 
BASIL CAMERO) | DMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 
Tickets: 3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. nes ) at Hall TRAINING at St. GODRIC’S SECRE- 
and Agents. 3s. (Unres.) at Hal) only. | TARIAL COLLEGE, Arkwright Road, 
2,000 Promenade, 2s., available nightly London, N.W.3 (HAM 5986). Resident 
at doors only — oy b ga Special arrangements 
cone Say, : ca or raduates. Active a intmen 
APPOINTMENTS VAC ANT department.—Apply to Tue voce Pancaran. 
YATE GALLERY.—The Civil Service J. . Loverince, M.A. (Cantab). Next 
Commissioners invite applicatic as sor course starts September 5th. 
two permanent posts, one as Deputy UTHORITATI . 
Keeper and one as Assistant Keeper. The | Careers,”’ wiblubel bs the ate - 
latter post will be Grade I or II according | tan College, the leading Commercial, 
to the age, experience and qualifications | fession and University Training Institu- 
of the successful candidate. For posts tion in the British Empire. Expert spare- 
(a) Deputy Keeper and (b) Assistant | time home study Courses for Accountancy 
Keeper, Grade I, ae og must be at | Secretarial, Law, Preliminary, University 
least 30 on August Ist, . For post (c) | & Exams. Also many non-exam 
Assistant Keeper, Gra de II, candidates | courses in business subjects Write today 
must be at least 22 and under 26 on August for the “Guide to Careers” (or Civi 
lst, 1951, with extension for Regular ser- Service Guide), sent free on — 


vice in H.M. Forces and up to two years for 
other service in H.M. 
exceptionally 
admitted up to the age 


Civi] Service: 
candidates may 


of 30. 


| 
| 
| 
University degree or its equivalent, ‘ 
candidates without this qualification may | egy A BF Telephone: Park 
be considered if they are otherwise excep- | ay in now. 
tionally well qualified by training or | YRIPPLEGATE qecmerancat. COL- 
experience. For post (a) candidates must | LEGE, Golden Lane Clerk to 
have Wide knowledge of the history, theory | the Governors.—Mon. 
and practice of the visual arts. It is N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
desirable that they should have experience | 4 57, Duke Street, W.1, Maylair 6626 
of administration and staf control, and | provides training for high-grade Secretarial 
of research and the preparation of written | posts lew courses commence September 
material, a nnows ge of pubticting one | and October 
processes of reproduction and printing. an _Tor . 
a knowledge of one or more continental | ee ee Putten, 
languages will be an advantage. For posts making. Millinery, at the Academy or by 
(b) and (c) candidates must have some post.—Full particulars, apply Principat 
knowledge of the history, theory and prac- Mee. J. Trois FOontTaines, 28. Brook 
tice of the visual arts, and should prefer- Street. Lond 7 — > , 
ably have a knowledge of one or more Grek —— 
continental languages. Salary Scales (men) STAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
post (a) £1,275 1,475; (b) £780— Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.), 
£1,250; post (c) £400— 300: with pro- London University B.A., B.Sc.. B.Sc Econ., 
motion prospects. Rates for women are LL.B.. B.D. and other Degrees, Diplomas; 
lightly iowsr.—Pull particulars and appli- Law Exams.. &c w fees, instalments.— 
cation forms from SecreTarY, Civil Service Prospectus from C. D. Parxer, M.A.. LL.D., 
2. 
Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
London, W.1, quoting No 136/139/51. AVIES LAING AND DICK. 7. Holland 
Completed application forms must be Park, W.il. Individual tuition for 
returned by September 27th, 1951. | examinations. Navy and Army Entrance. 
B.C. invites applications for post of | Ist M.B., General Certificate at all levels. 
e Programme Assistant. Spanis Sec- | Tel Park 7437 
tion, South uropean Service. Duties | YNIVERSITY TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
include writing, editing and initiating U 103. GT. RUSSELL ST.. LONDON, 
scripts including newstalks and newsreels, W.Cci Classes or Private Tuition are 
deputising for Programme Organiser, given for General Certificate of Education, 
assisting in administration of section Intermediate Sctence First Medical. 
Essential qualifications: sound up-to-date Pre-Medical . Preliminary in Economics. 
knowledge of Spain its political and Prospectus free on request to Principat. 


economic problems and people 


knowledge. keen 


thorough kn ywledge of Spanish 
speak Spanish at microphone | , 
} ane Pras (possibly h nor f LL Typewriting undertaken with intel- 
tions exceptional) with 5 annual ligent interest.—A. C. Epre Box= 
to maximum £965 - Applications to grove House, Merrow, Guildford. Tel. 3895. 
APPOINTMENTS OFFIcer, B be aa « House, MERICAN MAGAZINES. ~-Nat Geos 
Le ndon W.1, marked P.A Spanish +k Mag Pop. Mechs.. Fortune,  & bd 
Spt within a week For acknowledge- — a ubseription Send for details.— 
ment please enclose stamped addressed woMAS anB Co. (SP). 111, Buchanan Street 
envelope Black poo! 
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other students at Davies's, 
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LITERARY 
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Albs 

or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, rch 
YOMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

shorter courses for graduates or 

White Lodge, 








STYLE 1 


ALSTON’S 


ALSTON’S 
Rubber Reducing Corsets 


Try these perfect all rubber foundation 
garments which slim your figure into 
flattering limes of beauty, and discover why 
thousands acclaim them as the most com- 
fortable corsets they have ever known 
Clothing fits better and discarded too-tight 
dresses can often again be worn, and 
friends remark upon your figure improve- 
ment Absence of bones eliminates harmful 
pressures and unsightly bulges All sizes 
available in these popular styles WILL 
POSITIVELY NOT RIDE UP WHEN 
WORN WITHOUT STOCKINGS 

STYLE 1: RKell-ee STYLE 4: High- 
lesign as illus- 30’ Waisted Cirdle with 
trated. = hookside fastening as 
STYLE 2: Girdle with iMustrated. 





%in. sip for s Reduces that , 
fuller figure. 42 " “spare tyre.” 63 = 
STYLE 3&3: Wrap- All rubber uplift STYLE 4 
reund girdle with brassiere with deep 
hoekside V7 midriff am” 
fastening 50 os band. 21 

Postage 3d. on all garments 
Money refunded m full if nol completely saligfied, 
Send nect-io-skin weist and hip méeasurenic nig to: 

DEPT. SP. 19, SEASIDE ROAD, 


CORSETRY 


EASTBOUKNE. 
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ry wo st ms to let in country dis- 
- > trict itat fo woman artist, 
MATLOCK, Derbyshire. musician or writer, wanting quiet country ~~ Recommended 
’ life; ali amenities; Sevenoaks district 
Box 258C 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO). ' i | ES Ashley Courtenay 
Avoid the vagaries of the English HOLIDAY ACC OMMODATION : 
climate by staying at Smedley’s, the | | De SET. —De ful boliday in beauti. HOBSON'S CHOICE modernised Coaching House a delightful 
unrivalled ALL-SEASON' RE- | int house and Unlike Tobias Hobson, who obliged one . alting — in 8 neighbourhood rich tn 
SORT for young and old which | | gcres south ne Et: overlooking , Poole to take the horse which stood — ee eee 
, | as ry an ersheck i excellen are call 4 a 
. nde " ‘ . - - - able door, | can offer you 
provides a wide range of indoor and satisfaction  gusranteed.—Forest = = Hitt sae Sty Bnniie a fom alt ol MARLOW, Bucks, COMPLEAT ANGLER 
outdoor recreational facilities. |; Co Tulle Fel.: Lytchett Minster 372 cf i’ ols Bry from London, over looking 
» on oa anaes . —_— ‘DINBURGH.--Comf. board resid. (pri- im my pop md OU pes most beaut ; 
FOR THOSE SEEKING REST || Fe vite ite sun hee. tae dae ea Ors |W inccrcsted in some other dist 3 Acct. lain 
ND RECUPERATION bkf., 3 gns. per week, full board.—1000B mot hesitate to write me, enclosin von. Exceptional cuisine sei 
~ , " . ae ta hathroome . ; 
Smediey’s stands pre-eminent, all | EF IR the lover—Herts-Essex bor- | | addressed envelope. Beyond tha “gy ae available 
e mis io jood food, sunny | | » f ! ” solf. App Merr 
treatments being given in an exten- oP BS ge ni ee Ee , @ and do not act + comm ". Maneser. Tels Marlow me 
sive wing of the Hydro. yundir * Chantry Mead.” Hatfie eath ‘ Courtenay, 68, St. James's S sala 
a g « Hydr ° i zs. "Chantry Me id." Hal eid H ach | | London, S.W.1. PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL A full 
rhe BOOKLET OF SMEDLEY’S Rg glen Bam ba quota shine; overlooking | Mount 
3 I N wKS FS SUES ee eadat ‘ . 
gladly sent on request. SS Hovs th Centur Jevington, the HOTEL. For the Cent SUNDRIDGE PARK (¢,;, . in a be 
llage the D Fa access East | nan : oe and all se End r Lizard Wr Mar 
yourne 4 $ Brochure Pole- | - a y 7 Got 
| gate 17 } | Billia - 3rid and a creative Chef. RICHMOND HILL. Surrey. IORSHEAD 
WV HENEVER thir fw z. think —_——— ‘ , e dais Ht TEL Ju ! Park Gates and 
{f the L.S.J Tt LONDON Scwoot o ° g tt fan s view of the e 
Seu. nae Ee Gees - LS CROWBOROUGH. Sussex THE CREST on ies Seek eaeaieiten of s 
j alists fer the pa f lea \ I I r IN SEPTEMBER.” HOTE! I i \ f fre ’ or qua sf 7 gr vith ea anes he 
ap t rie s—ha raise t 4 A i ’ “All : > teoain » City and We End Tel.: R nond 4676 
4 { co pondence t 1 ) ll-weat! Ter ( 
tha aS W t admira i : i ocktail L Z cH. ST. IVES, Cornwall, THE GARRACK 
s ‘ alike I L.S.J pe I 394 Mana D M HOTEL, for holida ) t esidence 
Osta st J la 2 Ada x food a ) me 
W > and opt. 14 Sept. 28th : 10 
Q ie kt cha cea ea ueien’' os | Wishta. Concerts ENGLEFIELD GREEN. Surrey - a ie 
fo I Prospe Depa LODGE HOTEL for residence o Ba Licensed ( 1il Lounge 
Lonoon S RN m. 87, ¢ ) La I Champ ; , » Ascot Tel. 199 
Square. I w MUSe 4574 I . 4 t W N Virg a Wa 
E ‘ " ip I 1 | i and i Bea SIDMOUTH JRIA yT Facing 
: t ts | b . | ard good food. Egha Stat ea. O e : i . > 
iW. Hee A Ss > I ‘ ala P ind Lit aches pa i I NJOS i. Telep and 
Cc Ca ize B t ( ( R I : ’ Rediffus yo bedside. A warm 
McDOUGAI 4 : i oO i attra ) A sup sed 
. . ‘a E a k i oe | Terms Serv J } c a Spo 
Stree i wW.8. We 5809 Tel j - . . = 951 
iG OFT iid B P s fron oe , e Nr. sTRrouo. Glos. 
», N rland | FROURNEMO THORSWAY  PRIvate HOTEL welcomes pe ; 
H i = | ( s 1e¢a ( e special winter terms An hotel of had 
TE FOR PROFIT i fre 4 me a } - — ’ ner situated n or SS 
THe Rect INS . . > ~ Cat j Cotswol unt Tr Ma t c t 
) B5G Pala Ga I lo w.8. | ‘ | hea g and and fo f this 
» English hom ) ap ~d Writ 
RIXHAM, 8. D Parkham Towers sare 1 ee 
B A small lu hotel at mod. prices. | os , on , ». 2 “ ey S008 
| URCOT Oxo Crort House Hors. | » : mf ~. P . super. TVNBRIDGE wens. SPA HOTEI Faces 
B Tw double s vacant autumnand | om ‘Rp io i noe » aia the South and 4001 ip in 65 
\ moof R jent Proprie 5 Tel. 614 > 
winter or ern ent Cent heatir Pee ewe Acres of Park La > ym London 
gs. | i w Yelto Hasting 
Spr z nter beds Faces south and the Coa ed st-class 
Gr is 44 a HONITON, Devon DEER PARK HOTEL. cuisine Lif < yunge and Ba 
7 > . A friend] Count where we a room Fr Golf on o t gs 9 ie 
(CORNWALL.— Sennen Cove H rt Land's ee Sn hing (3 miles). Tennis. course. Fel. $6031 G lines). : 
og en , st-class Squasl Table Tennis, 18-hole 
font : Putting farm produce attested 
bath Jersey herd acres entrancing grounds 
| asta ¢ Tel.: Honitor TORQUAY’S 
rea ‘ . 
. mer ne AL zs — HOTEL L'HORIZON, 8t 
Brelade’s Look forward to Winter GRAND HOTEL. 
! . ps i 
- ate ” a. ad " On the level, facing the sea 
- - Sun lounge. suites and willing se a 
o t a amenities fo hed r: wd 
winter residents at this Ist Register hotel Write i your AUTUMN HOLI AY _ 
» Mrs Sears e1.: St. A t 7 : “ . 
Write Mrs. J. 5. ow.: 8 88 WINTER RESIDENCE 
) MARLBOROUGH, Wilts. AILESBURY Te I ; on 
makes a ARMS HOTEL Motorists travelling east . quay 2258 
hdale holida r to west 4 nor to south will find this 
area from Septen 2 | Wight. I | 
I INDON New t t est House. | Details } 
4 Laree d rle m l yunge eievision, | Hore.. Fre | WEAR OXF — This fine Elizabethan YE Re-opened under new manage- 
> sine Services 5S. Jor Station IN DON |} -« house in 1 acres of lovely grounds ment after extensive improvements. 
mes. 10. Moreton Road, 5. Croydon | 4 Accom | surrounded % woods and fields, offers Tux Hore ANcHoR Horet, Watchbell St 
Pe )FESSIONAL woma re & soot h. & | happy, tranquil days (or weeks or months) Superb position, high and airy.—Rye 2216 
ae f ished | George's I in inspoilt countryside Meals quite Vy TEST SUSSEX.—ABINGWORTH Hatt 
" t 266 | I YNDON . except bos -~ & + 47 eee ors near Storringtor Downland country 
at 4S.W.5. Garden square, one minute | Ditiiards, Gc. Vxlore t within  Gaet Holidays or permanent. 7 acres grounds 
urne- Tube . a tes all part FRObisher ! ence. on h ~~ Indoor and outdoor amusements. 11 miles 
Box 6492 lic ce. ochu sea; "buses Unlicensed Winter residents 
| TUE House Horet, from 4) guineas ation, Pulborough 
OORLAND LINKS HOTEL, Yelverton | Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford. Telephone: - ng oe 
R' }OM with board available for student | |) [ (1 miles Plymouth Under new Stanton St. John 3 West Chiltington 2 
r simila n professional household management Delightfull situated in VV spavner Sussex BrecHLANos 
with artist erests upstead Garden | south De d moor and country Fully | SUNNY SUSSEX In beautiful grounds Horet »vely home in glorious sur- 
Suburb.-Box 261C | licensed Central heating. | + ym the Slope cf the Downs. Sea, Golf, roundings. Central heating, private bath- 
QU SEX Comfortable home for retired All bed: Dancing, tennis, | Riding Good food and every comfort rooms, farmhouse produce, modern mn - 
tlerna Yid school tie. sine qua swimmir school golf 18 | Brochure s Prop Fircrort Guest forts Terms from 8 guineas weekly 
r B 554 holes T ton 345 House. N. Lancing Telephone: Wadhurst 439 
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